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Mellon  Funds  Design  of  Next-Generation 
Library  System 

A  $475,700  grant  from  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  to  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  will  lead  to  the  design  of  a  next-generation,  open-source 
library  system  that  is  flexible,  customizable  and  nimble  enough  to  meet  the 
changing  and  complex  needs  of  21st-century  libraries  and  library  users.  The  goal 
of  the  Open  Library  Environment  (OLE)  Project  is  to  develop  a  design  document 
for  library  automation  technology  that  fits  modern  library  workflows,  is  built  on 
Service  Oriented  Architecture,  and  offers  an  alternative  to  commercial  Integrated 
Library  System  products. 

Leaders  of  the  OLE  Project,  representing  libraries  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  will  involve  the  library  community  in  the  design  process  through 
workshops,  meetings,  webcasts  and  online  discussions.  Through  those  activities, 
they  will  develop  a  plan  for  a  library  technology  system  that  breaks  away  from 
an  emphasis  on  print-based  workflows,  reflects  the  changing  nature  of  library 
materials  and  new  approaches  to  scholarly  work,  meshes  well  with  other 
enterprise  systems,  and  can  be  modified  easily  to  suit  the  needs  of  different 
institutions.  The  project  website  at  http://oleproiect.org  gives  detailed  information 
about  the  project  and  includes  FAQs,  recommended  reading,  and  a  comment 
section. 

"The  information  environment  is  changing  rapidly,  but  the  technology  of 
library  management  systems  has  not  kept  pace,"  said  Lynne  O'Brien,  principal 
investigator  on  the  project  and  director  of  Academic  Technology  and  Instructional 
Services  for  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  "This  project  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  design  a  system  that  supports  library  innovation  and  better  meets 
the  needs  of  today's  researchers." 

O'Brien  is  joined  on  the  OLE  Project  team  by  colleagues  from  Duke  as 
well  individuals  from  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lehigh  University,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  National  Library  of  Australia,  Library  and  Archives  Canada, 
Vanderbilt  University,  the  Orbis  Cascade  Alliance,  Rutgers  University,  the 
University  of  Florida,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  Whittier  College. 

Because  the  OLE  Project  is  a  collaborative,  community-based  venture, 
there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  individuals  from  other  libraries  to  participate 
in  the  project  through  regional  and  virtual  meetings,  discussion  of  plans  and 
documents,  comments  via  the  project  website  and  listserv  and  discussions  at 
professional  meetings. 

In  addition  to  its  development  of  a  design  document,  the  OLE  Project  is 
intended  to  create  a  community  of  interest  that  could  be  tapped  to  build  the 
planned  system  in  a  follow-on  project. 


See  www.library.duke.edu  for  more  library  news. 


Exhibits 

Perkins  Gallery 

Seven  Elections  That  Changed  U.S.  History 

Long  before  the  "hanging  chads"  of  the 
2000  election,  presidential  contests  offered 
drama,  intrigue,  and  narrow  victories.  The 
seven  elections  featured  in  this  exhibit  were 
selected  for  the  pivotal  role  they  played 
in  shaping  U.S.  history  and  our  electoral 
process.  All  materials  displayed  are  from 
the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. 


Roger  Fry,  "The  London  Garden"  from 

Fry's  Twelve  Original  Woodcuts 


"How  full  of  life  those  days  seemed":  New 
Approaches  to  Art,  Literature,  Sexuality,  and 
Society  in  Bloomsbury 

The  members  of  the  Bloomsbury  group 
explored  alternative  ways  of  living  and 
advanced  fresh  ideas  in  the  arts  and  social 
sciences.  Their  shared  spirit  of  collaboration, 
community,  and  inquiry  spurred  the  creation 
of  works  as  diverse  as  Virginia  Woolf's  Mrs. 
Dalloway,  J.M.  Keynes's  Genera/Theory 
of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Money,  and 
Roger  Fry's  study  of  Cezanne.  This  exhibit 
features  books  and  manuscripts  from 
the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  documenting  the 
activities  of  the  group's  members,  including 
Woolf,  Keynes,  Fry,  Vanessa  Bell,  Lytton 
Strachey,  and  Duncan  Grant,  and  of  the 
Hogarth  Press,  created  and  operated  by 
Woolf  with  her  husband  Leonard. 
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Real  Advertising  Careers 
in  the  1960s 


The  exhibit  at  Perkins  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  campus-wide 
celebration  of  the  Bloomsbury  Group.  Learn  more  about  "Vision  and 
Design:  AYear  of  Bloomsbury"  at  http://news.duke.edu/2008/09/ 
bloomsbury.html. 


Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens — Hanes' Dream,  Sarah's  Gift,  Our  Treasure 

Planned  to  coincide  with  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Gardens'  terraces,  the  exhibit  will  explore  topics  such  as  the 
geological  importance  of  the  stone  used  to  create  the  terraces,  the 
work  to  save  endangered  plants,  the  significance  of  the  Metasequoia 
trees,  and  the  more  recent  work  on  the  gardens  for  peace. 

Special  Collections  Gallery 

Olive  Pierce— Forty  Years  of  Photographs  (1963-2003) 

Olive  Pierce's  photographs  reflect  a  spirit  of  community.  This 
retrospective  of  black  and  white  gelatin  silver  prints  documents  life  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  Maine  fishing  communities. 
A  lifelong  political  activist,  Pierce's  photographs  of  Iraqis  under 
U.S.  economic  sanctions  in  1999  and  Maine  citizens  demonstrating 
in  2003  for  and  against  involvement  in  Iraq  make  the  connection 
between  the  local  and  global  communities. 


The  New  Road:  1-26  and  the  Footprints  of  Progress 

A  long-term  resident  of  Madison  County,  North  Carolina,  Rob 
Amberg  has  been  photographing  the  region  since  1973.  The  pictures 
in  this  exhibit  document  the  social,  cultural,  and  environmental 
impact  of  the  construction  of  an  interstate  highway  in  his  rural 
mountain  community. 

Special  Collections  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  Cases 


An  exhibit  inspired 
by  the  popularity  of 
the  AMC  television 
series  Mad  Men,  which 
centers  on  the  lives  of 
executives  at  a  fictional 
advertising  agency  in 
the  early  1960s. 


Not  Just  Mad  Men:  Real  Advertising  Careers  in  the  1960s 

An  exhibit  inspired  by  the  popularity  of  the  AMC  television  series 
Mad  Men,  which  centers  on  the  lives  of  executives  at  a  fictional 
advertising  agency  in  the  early  1960s.  The  series  has  generated 
much  discussion  among  viewers,  as  well  as  among  present-day 
advertising  industry  professionals  and  media  outlets.  Drawing 
from  materials  in  the  collections  of  the  Special  Collections  Library's 
Hartman  Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  &  Marketing  History, 
the  exhibit  highlights  the  real-life  careers  of  1960s  advertising 
professionals  who  held  positions  in  four  of  the  types  of  agency 
occupations  depicted  on  the  television  series:  copywriters;  creative 
directors;  art  directors;  and  account  executives. 

Generally,  the  Special  Collections  and  Perkins  galleries  are  open 
Monday-Saturday,  9am-9pm,  and  10am-9pm  on  Sunday.  Visit 
http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/  for  more  information  or  call 
919.684.3009  to  confirm  hours. 


You 


Tube 


The  Duke  University  Libraries  recently  launched  its  own 
channel  on  YouTube,  the  leading  online  video  community. 
The  channel  is  part  of  a  greater  Duke- YouTube  partnership, 
announced  May  2008.  Visit  the  Libraries'  YouTube  channel 
at  voutube.com/dukeunivlibraries. 


Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Libraries'  exhibits  online  at 
http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/. 
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Events 


Opening  reception  for  Olive  Pierce — Forty  Years 
of  Photographs  (1963-2003),  with  remarks  by 
photographer  Olive  Pierce.  Friday,  24  October, 
5:30-7:30pm,  Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Book 
Room 

October  25 

The  Libraries  Present  Duke  Moms  and  Dads! 

The  Libraries'  annual  Parents'  and  Family  Weekend 
program  featuring  a  Duke  first-year  parent  who 
is  also  a  writer  or  journalist.  This  year's  guest  is 
Bob  Bendetson,  whose  talk  is  titled,  "Puppets 
Can  Be  Jerks  and  OtherThings  I  Learned  Writing 
Sitcoms."  For  more  than  20  years,  Bob  Bendetson 
has  written  and  produced  some  of  America's  most 
popular  television  programs,  for  which  he  has 
earned  seven  Emmy  nominations,  four  Golden 
Globe  nominations,  a  Writer's  Guild  nomination, 
and  two  People's  Choice  Awards.  His  credits 
include  Home  Improvement,  The  Simpsons,  and 
Newhart.  Saturday,  25  October,  11 :00am,  Perkins 
Library,  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 

November  12 

The  Weaver  Lecture 

Oliver  Sacks,  M.D.  will  present  the  2008  Weaver 
Lecture,  which  the  Libraries  host  biennially  in 
memory  of  William  Weaver  T'72,  a  former  member 
of  the  Library  Advisory  Board.  This  year  the 
Weaver  Lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Duke 
Institute  for  Brain  Sciences. 

Sacks,  professor  of  clinical  neurology  and 
clinical  psychiatry  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  author  of  Musicophilia:  Tales  of  Music 
and  the  Brain,  will  speak  on  the  subject  of 
"Music,  Healing  and  the  Brain."  In  addition  to 
Musicophilia,  Sacks  is  also  author  of  nine  other 
books,  including  Awakenings  and  The  Man 
Who  Mistook  His  Wife  for  a  Hat.  Wednesday, 
12  November,  6:00pm,  Page  Auditorium.  No 
ticket  or  registration  required 

November  14 

Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book  Room 

Reproduction — Some  Thoughts  on 
Recreating  the  Music  of  Bygone  Ages, 
featuring  luthier  John  Pringle 
Pnngle  will  discuss  the  knotty  question  of 
"authenticity"  in  the  performance  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  Early  Music,  with 


Olive  Pierce:  Girl  in  window,  Vinalhaven,  Maine,  1964 

special  reference  to  the  instruments  as  tools.  Pnngle 
has  spent  the  last  thirty  years  helping  to  recreate  the 
sounds  of  music  from  past  times  by  building  stringed 
instruments  based  on  historical  models  from  the  12th 
to  the  18th  centuries.  Friday  14  November,  4:00pm, 
Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Rook  Room 

November  18 

Francisco  Goldman,  author  of  The  Art  of  Political  Murder 
and  winner  of  the  first  WOLA-Duke  Book  Award  (see  related 
news  note) 

The  Art  of  Political  Murder,  an  exhaustively  researched 
story  of  assassination,  impunity  and  justice  in 
Guatemala,  recounts  the  1998  killing  of  Bishop 
Juan  Gerardi.  Tuesday,  18  November,  7:00-8:00pm, 
followed  by  a  reception  and  book  signing.  Perkins 
Library  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 

December  12 

Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book  Room 

Sound  the  Bright  Flutes! — Seasonal 
Music  for  Early  Woodwinds,  featuring  Trio 
Rossignol  (Patricia  Petersen,  Karen  Cook, 
and  Douglas  Young) 
Members  of  the  Trio  will  discuss  the 
recorder  from  its  earliest  appearance 
on  the  musical  scene  through  the 
contemporary  period.  Come  hear  a 
bit  about  the  instrument's  history  and 
repertory  and  listen  to  some  delightful 
seasonal  music  for  the  recorder!  Pieces  for  other 
early  winds,  such  as  cornett,  shawm,  and  curtal,  will 
also  be  included.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Libraries  and 
the  Duke  University  Musical  Instrument  Collections. 
Friday,  12  December,  4:00pm,  Perkins  Library,  Biddle 
Rare  Book  Room 


Duke  Libraries  Co-Sponsor  of 
Human  Rights  Book  Award 

The  Art  of  Political  Murder,  an  exhaustively 
researched  story  of  assassination,  impunity  and 
justice  in  Guatemala,  has  won  the  first  annual 
WOLA-Duke  Book  Award  for  Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America.  Francisco  Goldman's  book,  published  by 
Grove  Press,  recounts  the  1998  killing  of  Bishop 
Juan  Gerardi,  four  days  after  he  and  a  group  of 
lawyers  presented  a  devastating  report  on  human 
rights  abuses  committed  by  the  Guatemalan 
military  against  civilians.  Goldman  received  the 
award  at  a  17  September  gala  in  Washington,  D.C. 
that  was  attended  by  some  250  WOLA  supporters, 

including  human 
rights  advocates, 
scholars,  Latin 
American 
diplomats,  and 
representatives 
from  Duke. 
I    Goldman  will 
speak  at  Duke  on 
18  November. 

WOLA 
(the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin 
America)  and 
Duke  University 
created  the 
prize  to  honor  the  best 
current,  non-fiction  book  published  in  English  on 
human  rights,  democracy  and  social  justice  in 
contemporary  Latin  America.  In  addition  to  the 
Libraries,  the  Duke  Human  Rights  Center  is  also  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  award. 

The  book  award  is  the  second  cooperative 
venture  between  WOLA  and  Duke  University.  Under 
an  agreement  signed  in  January  2008,  WOLA 
has  donated  its  historical  archives,  dating  to  the 
organization's  founding  in  1974,  to  the  Archive  for 
Human  Rights  at  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 
The  materials  in  the  archives  document  WOLAs 
influential  role  in  keeping  human  rights  and  justice 
central  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America.  In 
presenting  the  book  award  at  the  gala.  University 
Librarian  Deborah  Jakubs  said,  "We  are  honored 
that  WOLA  selected  Duke  to  be  the  repository  for 
the  organization's  archives  and  entrusted  us  with 
their  history.  This  book  award  is  another  element 
of  our  partnership,  and  we  look  forward  to  further 
collaboration  with  WOLA." 
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Guy  Need  Tie?  Wear  this  elegant  neckwear  and  proclaim  your  loyalty 
to  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  The  four-in-hand  ties  (available  in 
yellow  and  watermelon)  and  the  bowties  (in  ultramarine)  are  decorated 
with  an  image  of  the  Reading  Blue  Devil  weathervane  that  sits  atop  the 
Libraries'  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion.  The  ties  are  available  from  the  Duke 
University  Stores  or  online  at  http://www.dukestores.duke.edu/. 


Duke  Wins  a  Bronze  in  "Best  College 
Library"  Rankings 

This  summer  the  Princeton  Review  released  a  report  that  ranks 
Duke  #  3  in  the  category  of  "Best  College  Library"  based  on  an  extensive 
student  survey.  Duke  also  achieved  high  rankings  in  several  other 
categories,  but  #3  for  the  Libraries  is  the  highest.  In  case  you're  curious 
to  know  which  libraries  rank  #1  and  #2:  Harvard  and  Princeton  
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Going  to  the  Source: 
Librarians  Travel  to  Build 
Collections 

When  you  can  get  anything  from  apricots 
to  zithers  delivered  to  your  front  door  (often  with 
the  option  of  overnight  shipping)  by  shopping 
online,  it  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  librarians 
sometimes  have  to  leave  their  computers,  their 
desks,  home  and  country  to  buy  books  and  other 
materials  for  the  Libraries'  collections. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  most  of  what  the 
Libraries'  acquire,  including  foreign-language 
materials,  comes  to  Duke  through  approval  plans 
and  orders  placed  with  domestic  and  overseas 
vendors.  However,  the  librarians  building  our 
international  and  area  studies  collections  still 
need  to  make  periodic  trips  abroad  to  buy 
materials  and  build  relationships  in  their  country 
(or  countries)  of  interest.  This  year,  Christof  Galli, 
Miree  Ku,  and  Luo  Zhou  have  all  been  on  the  road. 
In  late  January,  Galli,  librarian  for  Middle 
East  and  Islamic 
Studies,  traveled 
to  Egypt  to  attend 
the  International 
Cairo  Book  Fair 
where  he  purchased 
approximately  1,200 
titles  directly  from 
vendors  from  various 
Arabic-speaking 
countries.  He  also 
visited  other  countries 
in  the  region  (Lebanon,  Jordan,  Syria,  and 
Morocco)  and  met  with  prospective  vendors. 
Galli  said: 

The  book  buying  trip  did  not 
just  allow  me  to  acquire  materials 
'in  the  field,'  but  provided  me  with 
an  invaluable  opportunity  to  engage 
anew  with  Middle  Eastern  culture 
in  a  very  direct  and  unmediated 
way  after  an  absence  of  several 
years.  Experiencing  daily  life  on 
the  ground  firsthand  has  helped 
me  immensely  in  gaining  insights 
into  the  current  complex  and 
complicated  political,  societal, 
and  cultural  issues  affecting  the 
region.  These  insights  will  in  turn 
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Christof  Galli 


Miree  Ku 


enhance  my  ability  to  build  useful 
and  effective  collections... 

During  Korean 
Studies  librarian  Miree 
Ku's  trip  to  South  Korea, 
she  met  with  officials  of 
the  National  Institute  of 
Korean  History  and  the 
Korea  Foundation,  as 
well  as  publishers  and 
vendors.  One  publisher 
specializing  in  literature 
and  history  offered 
Ku  his  entire  catalogue 
at  about  half  the  retail  price.  Her  visit  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Korean  History  was  also 
fruitful.  After  meetings  with  researchers  and  the 
Institute's  director,  Ku  received  their  promise  of 
a  gift  of  copies  of  all  their  current  publications,  if 
the  Duke  Libraries  would  pay  the  shipping  costs. 
Ku  expects  to  receive  books  from  the  Institute 
this  year  and  next  year.  She  said,  "...I  am  so 
excited... "and  then  added,  "It  was  so  helpful  to 
me  to  have  established  good  relationships  with 
them  through  my  previous  trips  to  Korea  and 
attending  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Council  on 
East  Asian  Libraries." 
ipnB  Chinese  Studies 

1  librarian  Luo  Zhou 
visited  four  libraries  in 
June  when  she  was  in 
China.  At  the  National 
Library  of  China  she 
met  with  the  director  of 
the  Legislative  Service 
Department  and  the 
librarians  in  charge  of 
the  Law  Documents 
Section  and  the 
Chinese  Studies  Documents  Section.  Zhou  came 
away  from  the  meeting  confident  that  the  staff 
will  assist  her  in  getting  legal  and  government 
information  for  Duke's  faculty  and  researchers. 
While  at  the  NLC,  she  also  met  with  the  librarian 
in  the  GiftS  Exchange  Departmentto  discuss 
the  Window  of  China  program.  The  program, 
in  effect  from  2006  to  2010,  distributes  books  to 
foreign  colleges  and  universities.  In  other  years 
the  Duke  Libraries  received  materials  through  the 
program,  each  time  with  a  value  of  $800.  This  year, 
as  a  result  of  Zhou's  visit,  Duke  was  selected  to 
receive  materials  with  a  total  value  of  $13,000. 


Luo  Zhou 


interest. 


The  librarians 
Other  stops        building  our 
on  Zhou's  itinerary  international 
included  the  National     and  area  studies 
Science  Library,  collections  still 

Peking  University         need  to  make 

Library,  and  the  ... 

periodic  trips 
library  at  the  Chinese  1 

Academy  of  Social        abroad  to  buy 

Sciences  (CASS).         materials  and 

At  CASS  she  also         build  relationships 

received  offers  of         in  their  country 

future  reference 

assistance  for  Duke 

students  and  faculty. 

Zhou  said,  "The  library 

is  rich  in  statistics  on  the  social  conditions  in 

China,  which  our  faculty  is  very  interested  in." 

She  also  had  a  cordial  conversation  with  CASS's 

director  of  international  cooperation.  "[I  learned] 

that  CASS  is  eager  to  establish  more  cooperation 

with  scholars  at  Duke,  and  I  brought  the  message 

back  to  the  director  of  Duke's  Asian  and  Pacific 

Studies  Institute." 

In  addition  to  spending  time  at  the  four 
libraries,  Zhou  met  with  Beijing  vendors  of  books 
and  databases,  as  well  as  film  director  Wu 
Wenguang,  one  of  China's  preeminent  producers 
of  independent  documentary  films.  Zhou  said, 
"Getting  independent  films  (or  underground  films) 
from  China  is  not  easy."  Wu  talked  to  her  about 
the  history  and  current  state  of  independent 
documentary  filmmaking  in  China  and  suggested 
titles  for  the  Duke  Libraries'  collection. 

Luo  Zhou,  Miree  Ku,  and  Christof  Galli, 
back  in  their  offices  at  Duke,  are  still  doing  follow- 
up  from  their  travel  earlier  this  year — receiving 
and  managing  the  processing  of  materials 
acquired,  ordering  items  they  identified  for 
purchase,  and  nurturing  their  relationships  with 
the  librarians,  booksellers,  and  others  they  met 
with  while  they  were  abroad.  This  fall  two  of  their 
colleagues  will  be  making  their  own  book-buying 
trips.  Heidi  Madden,  Western  European  Studies 
librarian,  will  attend  the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair, 
and  Holly  Ackerman,  librarian  for  Latin  America 
and  Iberia,  is  headed  to  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
Ackerman  and  Madden  anticipate  that  their  trips, 
like  those  of  Galli,  Zhou  and  Ku,  will  result  in  richer 
collections  for  the  Duke  University  Libraries  and 
better  support  for  the  work  of  students,  faculty, 
and  other  researchers. 
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Politics 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 

24-Nation  Pew  Global  Attitudes 
Survey 

http://pewglobal.org/reports/pdf/260.pdf 

The  Pew  Global  Attitudes  Project,  conducted  by  the  Pew  Research 
Center,  "is  a  series  of  worldwide  public  opinion  surveys  that 
encompasses  a  broad  array  of  subjects  ranging  from  people's 
assessments  of  their  own  lives  to  their  views  about  the  current  state 
of  the  world  and  important  issues  of  the  day.  More  than  175,000 
interviews  in  54  countries  have  been  conducted  as  part  of  the 
project's  work." 

This  report  from  June  2008  examines  perceptions  of  the  United  States 
abroad.  According  to  its  findings,  favorable  views  of  the  United  States 
have  increased  modestly  since  2007  in  10  of  21  countries  where 
comparative  data  are  available,  although  many  people  also  feel 
that  the  recent  economic  slump  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  United 
States.  The  survey  also  found  a  widespread  belief  that  United  States' 
foreign  policy  "will  change  for  the  better"  after  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  American  president  next  year. 

The  150-page  report  is  available  in  its  entirety.  In  addition  to  the  topics 
noted  above,  it  covers  perceptions  of  Iran,  China,  and  Asian  powers; 
environmental  issues;  and  governments'  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
people.  Finally,  visitors  can  learn  about  the  survey  methods  used  in 
the  creation  of  this  report  and  view  the  results  in  tabular  form. 


PollingReport.com 

http://www.pollingreport.com/ 


Everyone  likes  polls,  even  when  they  don't  agree  with  the  results. 
PollingReport.com  describes  itself  as  "an  independent,  nonpartisan 
resource  on  trends  in  American  public  opinion."  It  certainly  provides 
an  effective  means  online  for  keeping  tabs  on  recent  polls.  The 
homepage  features  random  samples  of  selected  polls  and  summary 
results  of  other  recently  conducted  polls.  In  addition,  the  homepage 
highlights  broad  subject  categories:  "Elections,"  "State  of  the  Union,' 
"National  Security,"  "In  the  News,"  and  "Issues,"  each  broken  down 
into  narrower  topics. 


Drilling  into  the  site  produces  the  results  of  recent  polls,  plus  the 
questions  asked  of  participants,  the  polling  methodology  and  sample 
size.  The  site  also  offers  visitors  a  directory,  contents  page,  and 
search  tool,  as  well  as  a  number  of  subscription  services  that  are 
available  for  an  annual  fee. 

Open  Secrets 
http://www.opensecrets.org 

Open  Secrets  is  a  free  "nonpartisan  guide 
to  money's  influence  on  U.S.  elections  and 
public  policy,"  whose  motto  is  "Count  cash 
and  make  change."  This  is  a  deep  site  that 
provides  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
contributions  to  politicians  at  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  level. 

From  the  homepage,  visitors  can  quickly 
navigate  to  details  of  the  financial 
contributions  to  presidential  candidates, 
including  those  who  dropped  out  of  the 
race  before  the  conventions.  Also  on  the 
homepage  are  links  to  congressional  and 
local  races  and  contributions  by  industry, 
PACs,  lobbyists,  and  advocacy  groups. 

Did  you  know  that  the  average  net  worth  of  senators  is  twice  that 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives?  A  link  to  personal 
financial  information  allows  visitors  to  search  for  politicians  or 
the  companies  in  which  they  have  financial  interests.  Links  to 
"Industries"  provides  a  summary  of  political  giving  dating  back  to 
1990,  including  breakdowns  by  type  of  contribution  and  political  party; 
a  list  of  organizations  (usually  U.S.  companies)  that  have  given  the 
most  from  that  industry;  and  a  list  of  candidates  that  have  received 
the  most  from  the  industry. 

Tnere  are  many  fascinating  lines  of  information  to  explore  on  this  site. 
One  of  the  most  innovative  is  the  "Money  Web,"  a  social  networking 
tool  found  under  the  Politicians  &  Elections  tab/  Presidential  that 
graphically  shows  connections  between  candidates  and  contributors. 
Click  on  a  bubble  and  see  how  the  money  flows.  Use  caution, 
however;  as  of  this  writing,  the  "Money  Web"  page  had  not  been 
updated  since  April. 

Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  (Copyright  Internet  Scout 
Project,  1994-2008.  http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for  identifying  these 
sites.  If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at 
joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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Students  using 
one  of  the  8 
study  rooms  that 
are  available  on 
Perkins  floors  2-4. 

The  new  spaces 
also  include  a  total 
of  131  individual 
closed  carrels  that 
can  be  reserved  by 
faculty,  graduate 
students,  and 
(beginning  in  2009) 
undergraduates 
who  are  writing 
honors  theses. 


The  informal 
groupings  of 
comfortable, 
upholstered 
chairs  have  been 
popular  in  the  new 
Libraries'  spaces 
that  have  already 
opened.  The  early 
indications  are  that 
the  trend  will  hold 
on  Perkins  floors 
2-4  where  there 
are  286  seats, 
including  those  at 
study  tables. 
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Perkins  floors  2-4,  each  encompassing  30,800  sq.ft.,  have  a 
combined  total  of  82,404  linear  feet  of  shelving. 


The  Perkins  Project — 

New  Library  Spaces  in  2008       Ilene  Nelson 

The  Duke  community  has  been  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  Perkins  Project  since  the  2005  dedication 
of  the  new  Bostock  Library  and  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion.  In  2006  a  transformed  first  floor  of  Perkins 
opened,  followed  a  year  later  by  Perkins  lower  floor  2  and  the  Deryl  Hart  administrative  suite.  Now,  in 
2008,  we  have  re-opened  Perkins'  floors  2-4,  and  a  state-of-the-art  teaching  and  learning  center  fills  what 
was  the  Perkins  basement.  Perkins  lower  floor  1  is  also  the  new  home  of  the  Libraries'  Preservation  and 
Shipping  and  Receiving  departments.  Also  in  2008,  the  Libraries'  technical  services  operations  moved 
from  Perkins  to  the  Smith  Warehouse.  Below  are  brief  introductions  to  the  new  library  spaces  and  a 
description  of  the  upcoming  work  that  will  complete  the  Perkins  Project. 


The  Link 
features  six 
classrooms, 
four  seminar 
rooms  and 
eleven  group 
study  rooms, 
plus  kiosk-style 
computing, 
informal  space, 
ind  a  walk-up 
nformation 
ind  technology 


service 


desk. 
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The  Link 


The  Link — 

to  Innovation  in  the  Classroom 

The  Link  immediately  dazzles  everyone  who  walks  into  the  new  24,000 
sq.ft.  teaching  and  learning  center  on  lower  floor  1  of  Perkins  Library.  Floor 
to  ceiling  windows,  brightly  colored  accent  walls,  and  sleek  contemporary 
furnishing  are  the  backdrop  for  the  flexible  teaching  spaces,  technology  services, 
and  learning  tools  that  the  Link  offers  students  and  faculty.  Innovation  is  in  the 
air.  Ed  Gomes,  associate  dean  for  arts  and  sciences  information  technology  said, 
"We  think  this  will  be  a  place  where  faculty  can  experiment  and  learn  how  to 
integrate  new  technologies  into  teaching.  Its  also  a  place  where  the  University 
will  learn  how  to  introduce  new  technologies  into  classrooms  and  create  models 
to  use  elsewhere  on  campus." 

The  Link  features  six  classrooms,  four  seminar  rooms  and  eleven 
group  study  rooms,  as  well  as  kiosk-style  computing  and  informal  space  for 
collaboration  or  individual  work.  This  fall  forty-six  courses,  offered  by  more 
than  twenty  departments,  are  meeting  in  Link  classrooms.  Instructor  Janet 
Maceda  is  using  the  Links  built-in  video  capture  tools  to  teach  international 
graduate  students  how  to  give  better  academic  presentations  in  English. 
During  the  first  week  of  classes,  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  professor 
Prasad  Kasibhatla  used  the  Links  videoconference  feature  to  teach  his  Duke 
course  from  Abu  Dhabi.  He  is  still  planning  exactly  how  he'll  take  advantage 
of  the  Link  capabilities  once  he's  back  on  campus.  Scott  Huettel  will  project 
functional  magnetic  resonance  imaging  files  in  his  neurobiology  course. 
Christina  Askounis,  who  is  teaching  is  teaching  an  advanced  composition 
course  in  the  Link  said,  "...I  love  my  classroom  in  the  Link!  The  transformation 
of  the  entire  space  down  there  is  astonishing. . ."  She  continued: 

I'm  teaching  "Writing  Humor"  in  059,  and  so  far  we  have 
used  the  wireless  connection  and  the  big  screen  at  the  front  of  the 
room  for  a  Powerpoint  presentation  of  theories  of  humor  which 
included  a  lot  of  visuals  (cartoons,  etc.)  and  hyperlinks  to  short 
clips  of  comic  material  (Monty  Python,  "I  Love  Lucy,"  etc.)  as 
examples  to  illustrate  various  devices  and/or  theories. .  .Students 
have  also  used  the  set-up  to  access  material  on  their  own  laptops 
to  show  to  the  class  as  part  of  assignments.  I  hope  to  explore  more 
of  the  room's  potential  uses  as  the  semester  goes  on,  including  that 
amazing  white  board  surface  that  covers  the  entire  back  wall! 

While  the  technological  resources  of  the  Link  are  being  put  to  good  use 
by  the  faculty  whose  courses  meet  there,  history  professor  Ed  Balleisen  sees 
additional  advantages  to  teaching  in  the  Link: 


■j— 1 

! 
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The  biggest  draws  of  the 
new  classrooms  are  less  the 
technology  (what  I  will  be  using 
would  be  just  fine  in  many  other 
Duke  classrooms)  and  more  the 
characteristics  of  the  new  teaching 
spaces: 

1 )  the  wall-sized  whiteboards, 
which  I  fill  with  conceptual 
maps  and  schematics; 

2)  the  proximity  to  librarians,  who 
can  help  with  research  projects; 
and 

3)  the  break-out  rooms  that 
facilitate  small  group 
discussions. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  dynamic 
environment  for  teaching  and  study,  the  Link 
serves  as  the  primary  distribution  point  on 
campus  for  digital  video  kits,  Web  cameras, 
tablet  PCs,  iPods  with  microphones,  and 
other  equipment  available  through  the  Duke 
Digital  Initiative.  The  Link  is  also  the  new 
home  of  the  University's  walk-up  information 
and  technology  service  desk,  which  was 
located  in  the  student  center.  The  service  desk, 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Information 
Technology  and  Arts  &  Sciences  staff,  will 
be  open  seven  days  a  week,  with  reference 
librarians  and  subject  specialists  nearby  and 
read}'  to  help  students  and  faculty;  consultants 
from  the  Libraries'  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology  are  available  to  assist  faculty/ 
instructors. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Link,  visit 
http://link.duke.edu/.  4^ 
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The  Libraries  Go  Urban  Chic 

Moving  to  the  Smith  Warehouse 


The  opening  of  the  Bostock  Library  and  the  von 
der  Heyden  Pavilion  in  October  2005  transformed  the 
University  Libraries  and  Duke's  West  Campus.  The  new 
gateway  between  Bostock  and  the  Perkins  Library  joined 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  departments  on  the 
quad  and  the  science  and  engineering  buildings  on  Science 
and  Research  drives,  unifying  the  campus  and  fostering 
connections  among  members  of  the  Duke  community  who 
had  been  separated  by  campus  topography. 

With  students  from  the  sciences,  engineering, 
humanities  and  social  sciences  filling  the  Bostock  reading 
rooms  and  the  Pavilions  light-filled  space  almost  as  soon  as 
the  buildings  opened,  Libraries  and  campus  administrators 
decided  to  review  the  plan  in  place  at  the  time  to  renovate 
space  on  lower  floor  1  of  Perkins  for  the  use  of  the  Libraries' 
technical  services  operations  (acquisitions,  catloging 
and  metadata  services,  electronic  rsources  and  serials 
management,  gifts  processing,  and  commercial  binding). 
After  thoughtful  consideration,  everyone  agreed  that 
the  benefits  to  the  entire  University  of  having  a  teaching 
and  learning  center  on  lower  floor  1  outweighed  the 
disadvantages  of  removing  the  technical  services  operations 
from  Perkins. 

And  so  began  a  chain  of  events  that  culminated  in  the 
August  opening  of  the  Link  (see  story  on  p.  13)  on  lower 
floor  1  of  Perkins,  and  the  move,  also  in  August,  of  ninety- 
three  library  staff  members  in  eight  departments  to  the  Smith 
Warehouse. 

The  Smith  Warehouse,  which  sits  high  above 
Campus  Drive  between  Duke's  east  and  west  campuses, 
is  a  200,000  sq.ft.  former  Liggett  tobacco  warehouse. 
Built  1 1 5  years  ago,  Smith  is  gradually  being  reclaimed 
for  use  by  a  variety  of  University  departments.  In  addition 
to  the  Libraries'  technical  services  functions,  Smith  now 
houses  Duke's  Facilities  Management  Department;  the 
administrative  offices  of  Duke  Performances;  the  Department 
of  Information  Science  +  Information  Studies;  the  Arts, 
Culture,  and  Technology  studios  of  the  Department  of  Art, 
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Art  History  &  Visual  Studies;  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Scholars  and  Fellows;  and  the  Office  of  University  Special 
Events  and  University  Ceremonies.  When  the  building  is  fully 
occupied  in  2009,  more  than  500  University  staff  will  work  at 
Smith. 

The  University  has  been  applying  sustainable  design  and 
construction  principles  to  the  renewal  of  the  Smith  Warehouse: 
some  of  the  construction  materials  were  recycled  from  other 
campus  buildings;  high-efficiency  insulation  was  added  to  the 
roof;  and  captured  storm  water  became  a  source  for  irrigation 
and  make-up  water  for  a  nearby  University  steam  plant.  The 
building's  sustainability  has  earned  the  LEED  (Leadership  in 
Energy  and  Environmental  Design)  certification. 

The  Libraries  developed  its  space  at  Smith  in  the 
same  spirit  and  went  a  step  further  by  giving  staff  an 
unprecedented  role  in  planning  the  areas  they  would  occupy. 
Five  stafT  working  groups  gathered  information  and  made 
recommendations  concerning  every  aspect  of  the  refitting 
of  Smith,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  staff  and  materials  to  the 
new  facility,  and  the  re-design  of  workflows  and  patterns  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  library  system  to  insure 
maximum  effectiveness  after  the  move. 

Staff  participated  in  decisions  about  everything  from 
the  configuration  of  their  individual  workspaces  and  how 
they  would  be  furnished  to  the  selection  of  floor  coverings, 
amount  and  kind  of  storage  shelving,  number  of  printers  and 
photocopiers,  and  lighting,  air  quality  standards,  and  building 
security.  The  groups  also  looked  at  the  needs  of  Smith  staff 
for  on-site  technical  and  human  resources  support  and  made 
recommendations  that  were  adopted. 

The  decision  to  move  the  Perkins  technical  services 
operations  to  Smith  also  prompted  a  review  of  the  Libraries' 
workflows  for  processing  materials  for  archives  and  special 
collections.  Based  on  the  findings  of  the  review,  the  Libraries 
took  the  innovative  step  of  moving  the  Technical  Services 
Department  for  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  and  University  Archives  to  the  Smith 
Warehouse  as  well. 
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This  has  been  an  especially  fortuitous 
move  lor  the  units  that  make  up  the 
department,  which  were  formerly  scattered 
in  several  workrooms  and  a  series  of  small 
isolated  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
1928  Perkins  Library  building.  The  open 
design  of  the  Smith  Warehouse  bays  has 
allowed  for  the  configuration  of  a  workspace 
that  is  optimal  for  the  specialized  cataloging 
and  processing  of  manuscript,  archival  and 
rare  book  materials.  It  has  also  allowed  the 
full  integration  of  staff  from  new  programs 
in  jazz  archives,  electronic  records,  and  the 
archives  of  the  Full  Frame  Documentary 
Film  Festival. 

The  special  collections  space  at  Smith 
is  set  up  with  modern  workstations  for  the 
staff  arrayed  along  one  wall  and  several 
hundred  linear  feet  of  shelving  along  the 
opposite  wall.  Between  these  two  areas 
are  a  large  number  of  movable  tables  that 
provide  the  essential  "flat  space"  necessary 
for  the  sorting  and  processing  large  and 
small  archival  collections.  Added  to  this  are 
a  separate  inspection  room  for  the  receipt 
of  new  collections,  an  industrial  freezer  for 
fragile  and  volatile  film  and  video  materials, 
and  an  array  of  work  areas  for  student 
assistants  and  interns. 

The  layout  and  amenities  at  the  Smith 
Warehouse  may  well  give  Duke's  Special 
Collections  Technical  Services  Department 
one  of  the  more  modern  and  efficient  work 
environments  in  the  country.  In  addition, 
the  immediate  proximity  ot  the  Libraries' 
other  technical  services  staff  is  stimulating 
collaboration  and  consulting  on  the  many 
cataloging,  metadata,  and  acquisitions  issues 
the  two  operations  have  in  common. 


Staff  participated 
in  decisions 
about  everything 
from  the 
configuration  of 
their  individual 
workspaces  to 
the  selection  of 
floor  coverings, 
amount  and  kind 
of  shelving,  and 
lighting  and  air 
quality  standards. 


Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here? 

The  Perkins  Project  Enters  Its  Final  Phase        Robert  Byrd 


With  about  two-thirds  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries'  Perkins  complex 
newly  constructed  or  transformed  by  total  renovations,  the  focus  of  the  Perkins 
Project  turns  now  to  the  1928  West  Campus  library  building  and  its  1948 
addition.  This  portion  of  the  Perkins  complex  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  campus 
designed  by  the  Horace  Irumbauer  architectural  firm  and  is  emblematic  of 
the  character  of  the  West  Quad  and  Duke  University.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
University  is  visible  on  the  facade  of  the  1928  library  building. 

Similarly,  the  1928/1948  library  building  is  central  to  the  teaching 
and  research  mission  of  Duke  University,  since  it  houses  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library  (RBMSCL).  According  to  a 
statement  of  principles  adopted  in  2003  by  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  (ARL),  the  development,  preservation,  support,  stewardship  and 
dissemination  of  special  collections  such  as  these  are  "both  a  characteristic  of 
the  true  research  library"  and  "an  obligation  assumed  by  all  members  of  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries."  Special  collections,  the  statement  asserts, 
"represent  not  only  the  heart  of  an  ARL  library's  mission,  but  are  one  of  the 
priman  identifiers  of  a  research  library." 

I  he  treasures  of  RBMSCL's  distinctive  general  collections  are  augmented 
by  the  holdings  of  the  University  Archives  and  several  research  centers: 
the  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture;  the  John  Hope 
Franklin  Collection  of  African  and  African  American  Documentation;  the 
Hartman  Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  &  Marketing  History;  the  Archive  of 
Documentary  Arts;  and  the  Archive  for  Human  Rights.  RBMSCL's  collections 
are  heavily  used  by  gradtiate  students,  faculty,  and  visiting  researchers.  However, 
undergraduate  students  are  the  largest  user  group,  a  fact  that 
may  distinguish  Duke  from  other  research  libraries.  Faculty  in 
numerous  disciplines — art  and  art  history,  cultural  anthropology, 
economics,  history,  literature,  music,  political  science,  public 
policy,  sociology,  etc. — bring  their  students  to  the  RBMSCL  to 
use  special  collections  for  course  assignments. 

Fhe  interests  and  needs  of  these  different  groups  of  users 
are  addressed  in  the  architectural  program  for  the  re-design 
of  the  1928/  1948  building.  The  program  objectives  include 
increasing  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Special  Collections 
Reading  Room;  providing  consultation  rooms  to  accommodate 
collaborative  projects  and  staff  assistance  for  users;  creating 
exhibition  galleries  for  display  of  the  collections'  rare  and 


unique  materials;  relocating  the  research  centers' 
curatorial  staff  to  the  Deryl  Hart  Suite  where 
they  will  be  easily  accessible  to  users  and  available 
for  consultation;  and  providing  instruction 
spaces  for  faculty  teaching  courses  that  use 
special  collections. 

The  program  also  addresses  the  imperative 
of  a  secure  stack  area  where  special  collections 
can  be  shelved  in  an  appropriately  controlled 
environment.  Currently,  the  1928/1948  building 
has  multi-tiered  stack-supported  floors  typical 
of  its  era.  By  today's  standards,  these  stack 
systems  have  serious  deficiencies  related  to  code, 
security,  and  temperature  and  humidity  control. 
In  addition,  the  existing  shelving  systems 
are  inflexible.  Because  they  were  originally 
designed  to  hold  books,  they  do  not  support 
the  larger  dimensions  and  varied  formats  of 
special  collections  and  archival  materials.  In 
the  upcoming  renovation,  the  entire  stack  core 
will  be  removed — from  lower  floor  1  to  the 
roof — and  replaced  with  a  new  floor  structure 
on  independent  footings  that  will  support  high- 
density  compact  shelving. 
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The  work  on  the  stacks  is  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Libraries'  special 
collections,  but  visitors  to  Perkins  will 
never  see  the  extensive  changes.  Visitors 
will,  however,  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
attention  the  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  and 
the  Gothic  Reading  Room  receive.  The 
charm  and  character  of  these  cherished 
Duke  spaces  will  be  be  preserved,  but 
their  finishes,  furnishings,  lighting, 
and  technology  infrastructure  will  be 
enhanced. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Perkins 
Project  will  also  include  an  office  suite  and 
meeting  rooms  for  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  administrative  staff.  This  is  a 
change  from  earlier  plans  that  located 
the  Libraries'  administrative  offices  in  the 
nearby  Old  Law  building.  And,  last  but 
not  least,  the  entrance  to  Perkins  will  be 
re-designed  with  new  doors,  windows,  and 
lighting  to  make  the  1968  and  1928/1948 
buildings  a  more  unified  and  welcoming 
presence  on  the  historic  West  Quad. 

The  completion  of  the 
transformation  of  the  1928/1948  building 
will  also  complete  the  Perkins  Project.  It  is 
anticipated  that  design  for  the  final  phase 
will  begin  in  October  2008,  construction 
approval  will  be  sought  in  May  2009,  and 
occupancy  will  occur  by  August  20 1 1 .  At 
that  point  the  Perkins  Library  master  plan, 
as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
2001,  will  be  fully  implemented.  4i2# 


Top  ten  reasons 
Dukies  love  our  library 

10.  Quiet.  Finally,  no  more  fire  alarms  or 

construction  noise. 
9.  Space.  From  study  carrels  to  high-tech 
classrooms,  there  are  so  many  different  and 
versatile  places  to  work. 
8.  Atmosphere.  With  great  views  and  cozy 
rooms,  the  library  is  a  happy  place  to  study. 
7.  Rest.  We  love  sleeping  in  the  comfortable  chairs. 
6.  Motivation.  Seeing  other  people  around  you 
pursuing  excellence  creates  a  strong  incentive. 
5.  Group  Study  rooms.  Essential. 
4.  People.  The  resourceful  librarians  go  out  of 

their  way  to  be  helpful  and  encouraging. 
3.  Parties.  What  other  library  hosts  an  annual 
cocktail  party? 

2.  Balance.  The  lib  rary  is  a  space 

respected  for  both  academics  and 
socializing;  the  von  der  Heyden 
Pavilion  is  a  great  example  of  this, 
where  you  can  see  your  friends,  chat 
with  your  professors,  and  finish  your 
homework. 

1.  Community.  The 

collaborative  energy  and 
spirit  of  Duke  is  more 
visible  here  in  the  library 
than  anywhere  else  on 
campus. 


Lucy  McKinstry  T'10 
presented  her  ten  reasons 
following  remarks  by 
President  Richard  Brodhead 
and  University  Librarian 
Deborah  Jakubs  at  the  28 
August  opening  of  Perkins 
floors  2-4. 


Ted  Minah  and  the 

Duke  University  Dining  Halls 

Mary  Samouelian 

We  know  things  are  tough  all  over,  but  cant  we 
have  any  silverware?  Restaurants  seem  to  have 
steaks  or  good  cuts  of  meat  now.  How  about  the 
Union?  Must  we  eat  chicken,  chicken,  chicken, 
chicken,  chicken  (poorly  prepared  too)?  Will 
we  ever  have  pitchers  of  cream  on  the  table  at 
breakfast  like  last  year?  Why  continually  run  out 
of  food? 

Duke  dining  hall  suggestion  box,  1945 


This  comment  from  a  suggestion  box  in  the  men's  dining  hall 
on  West  Campus  captures  student  sentiment  about  the  state  of 
campus  cuisine  when  Theodore  W.  "Ted"  Minah  arrived  in  January 
1 946  as  the  newly  appointed  manager  of  the  Duke  University 
dining  rooms.  The  student  discontent  was  in  reaction  to  an  outdated 
compulsory  meal  ticket  system,  wartime  food  rationing,  and  a 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  dining  services  that  was  due  to  poor  food 
preparation  and  an  untrained  staff. 

Minah  faced  logistical  challenges  as  well,  such  as  feeding  the 
influx  of  returning  veterans,  who  increased  the  number  of  students  on 
campus  to  5,000.  Long  lines  in  the  dining  halls  and  insufficient  seating 
only  added  to  the  student  discontent.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  understandable  if  Ted  Minah  had  turned  down 
Duke's  offer.  But  as  the  materials  in  the  Theodore  W.  "Ted"  Minah 
Records  and  Papers  in  the  University  Archives  reveal,  Minah  was  no 
ordinary  man.  During  his  twenty-eight  years  at  Duke,  he  transformed 
the  dining  halls  into  an  award-winning,  highly  rated  operation  that 
served  millions  of  meals  to  generations  of  Duke  students. 

Early  in  Minah's  tenure  he  resolved  to  make  the  dining  halls 
more  than  just  a  place  to  grab  a  quick  meal.  His  objectives  and 
operational  philosophy  for  the  dining  halls  were  to  provide  a  social 
atmosphere  where  students  could  mingle  and  have  a  healthy  meal. 
More  importantly,  Minah  believed  that  good  dining  was  part  of  the 
students'  overall  education.  Dining  halls  including  the  Great  Hall 
and  the  Oak  Room  were  designed,  and  in  some  cases,  renovated, 
to  encourage  students  from  different  racial  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds  to  engage  with  each  other  and  with  faculty  and  guests. 
The  Men's  Graduate  Center  (now  Trent  Hall)  was  a  shining  example 
of  this  model.  Constructed  in  1953,  the  new  dining  hall  featured 
a  cafeteria,  private  dining  rooms  where  those  students  with  "allied 
interests"  could  eat  together,  and  a  coffee  lounge  where  graduate 
students,  faculty,  and  friends  could  gather  informally.  In  1961,  the 
Graduate  Center  was  opened  to  freshman  and  sophomore  nursing 
students,  with  the  hope  that  dining  there  would  contribute  to  their 
"social  education." 

Minah  also  believed  that  "adventurous  and  stimulating  eating 
habits"  contributed  to  a  student's  education.  His  office  is  said  to 
have  been  filled  with  cookbooks  and  magazines,  and  the  assorted 
recipes  preserved  in  his  records  and  papers  suggest  that  he  frequently 
experimented  to  meet  changing  student  tastes.  While  some  of 


and  White  Room,  1968 


During  his  twenty-eight 
years  at  Duke,  Ted 
Minah  transformed 
the  dining  halls  into  an 
award-winning,  highly 
rated  operation  that 


served  millions  of  meals 
to  generations  of  Duke 
students. 


Ted  Minah  with  William  "Big  Bill"  Jones  in  1961 
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Minah's  culinary  offerings  were  popular  with  all  Duke  students 
(including  the  famous  Duke  Toll  House  cookies  and  hermit 
cookies,  which  some  alumni  still  reminisce  about!),  others  like 
the  congealed  apple  and  cottage  cheese  salad  were  reserved  for  the 
more  "daring"  appetite.  Minah's  success  in  providing  food  that 
was  healthful,  nutritious,  and  palatable  earned  him  the  Silver  Plate 
Award  as  Outstanding  Food  Services  Operator  in  the  Colleges  and 
/Universities  Division  in  1968. 

Employing  students  in  the  dining  halls  was  another  Minah 
innovation.  In  a  1974  interview  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  university 
dining  director  in  the  country  to  develop  a  program  for  student 
employees.  The  idea  for  the  program  probably  derived  from  his 
own  experience:  Minah  learned  the  food  business  from  the  bottom 
up — starting  on  the  dish  machine,  washing  pots,  and  then  working 
his  way  up  to  the  status  of  journeyman  cook  while  still  in  college. 
In  the  program  Minah  established  at  Duke,  interested  students  were 
recruited,  trained,  and  given  opportunities  to  become  dishwashers 
and  cooks,  cashiers  and  waiters,  with  the  promise  of  gaining  valuable 
work  experience  while  still  having  ample  time  for  an  academic  and 
social  schedule. 

Incentives  spurred  the  workers  to  move  up  into  better  and 
higher  paying  positions.  Countless  letters  from  students  seeking 
employment  in  the  dining  halls  speak  to  the  program's  success.  One, 
dating  from  1966  reads,  "my  sister  . . .  spoke  to  you  concerning  my 
working  in  the  dining  hall  next  fall,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  a 
place  is  available  ...  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
work  at  Duke  and  am  looking  forward  to  it." 

Minah's  rapport  with  students  never  faltered,  even  in  difficult 
situations.  During  his  career  he  weathered  three  boycotts — grapes, 
lettuce,  and  meat — and  the  1968  dining  hall  strike  for  "decent  living 
wages."  While  the  episodes  were  marked  by  controversy  and  strongly 
held  views,  Minah  always  tried  to  reach  common  ground  with 
students,  not  only  to  meet  their  demands,  but  to  keep  the  dining 
halls  open.  During  the  dining  hall  strike,  he  recalled  that  "there  were 
some  250  students  who  volunteered  to  work — they  simply  didn't 
want  this  crowd  (union  supporters)  to  take  over  the  university." 

Recognizing  that  students  were  a  vital  part  of  the  dining  halls' 
success,  Minah  was  always  open  to  their  suggestions  and  ideas.  The 
"chowman"  was  one  such  initiative.  Students  proposed  the  service 
to  counter  the  night-time  bootlegging  of  food  in  dorms  that  had 
culminated  in  unsanitary  conditions  in  rooms,  food  poisoning, 
and  complaints  about  students  knocking  on  door  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  trying  to  sell  food.  Introduced  in  1950  and  run  by  the 
M.S.G.A.  (Men's  Student  Government  Association)  Catering 
Service,  the  student  chowman  vendors  peddled  sandwiches,  milk, 
ice  cream  and  other  snack  foods  from  10:30  to  midnight  to  hungry 
West  Campus  students.  Student  vendors  earned  a  commission — up 
to  20%  of  the  sales,  which  was  about  $500  per  student  per  semester. 
Eventually  replaced  by  "robot  rooms"  (vending  machines)  in  1961, 


ig  at  the  Graduate  Center,  1952 


Ted  Minah  and  his  dining  hall  staff  catered 
inauguration  dinners  for  Dr.  Arthur  Hollis  Edens 
(October  21, 1949),  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight 
(December  10, 1963),  and  Terry  Sanford  (October 
18, 1970).  Julian  Deryl  Hart  (1960-1963)  is  missing 
from  the  list  because  as  president  pro  tern  (he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  following  the  Gross- 
Edens  controversy)  he  did  not  have  as  formal  an 
inauguration  dinner. 


Institutions  Magazine  presented  its  Honors  Award 
(the  highest  honor  in  the  food  service  industry)  to 
two  Duke  dining  facilities:  the  Graduate  Center 
(1953)  and  Gilbert-Addoms  Dining  Hall  (1960). 

The  Oak  Room  closed  in  2003  to  make  way  for  the 
Mary  Lou  Williams  Center  for  Black  Culture.  The 
Blue  &  White  Room  has  become  the  DukeCard 
Office. 

The  gargoyles  in  the  Cambridge  Inn  watch  over 
the  coats  of  arms  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge 
University. 
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the  chowman  left  a  legacy  of  feeding  Duke  students  for  nearly  eleven 

years. 

As  important  as  students  were  to  the  success  of  the  dining  halls, 
they  were  just  one  side  of  the  equation;  the  dining  hall  employees 
were  the  other  half.  When  Minah  arrived  at  Duke,  more  than  90% 
of  the  food  services  employees  were  African  American,  and,  as 
he  said,  "there  was  no  one  in  the  vicinity  that  had  had  restaurant 
experience..."  Demonstrating  a  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
that  was  rare  for  the  time,  Minah  set  out  to  "provide  an  atmosphere 
in  which  all  those  employees  who  are  in  our  employ  will  have  the 
opportunity  and  desire  to  improve  their  skills  and  by  their  increased 
productivity  attain  higher  goals  of  status  and  remuneration."  Minah 
backed  up  his  words  with  action. 

In  1947,  he  initiated  an  on-the-job  training  program,  taking 
advantage  of  the  U.S.  government's  offer  to  fund  education  for 
returning  veterans  of  World  War  II  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  In  the 
programs  first  year,  six  veterans  were  enrolled  in  training  for 
institutional  or  restaurant  management,  with  fourteen  others  learning 
to  be  professional  cooks  and  bakers.  Over  the  course  of  several  years, 
Minah  expanded  on-the-job  training,  enabling  cooks  and  supervisors 
to  attend  schools  including  the  Culinary  Arts  School  and  the  Cornell 
Hotel  School.  He  also  instituted  promotion  policies  and  worked  to 
ensure  that  pay  and  benefits  were  competitive.  By  1967,  nearly  half 
of  the  supervisors  and  clerical  staff  (including  cashiers)  were  African 
American,  and  for  many  years  there  was  less  than  a  5%  turnover  rate 
in  Minah's  department. 

Minah's  commitment  to  his  employees  is  well-documented.  His 
records  and  papers  are  replete  with  thank-you  letters  from  employees 
grateful  for  Minah's  interest  in  their  well-being;  service  bulletins  and 
newspaper  advertisements  promoting  dining  hall  employees  who  were 
available  for  summer  jobs  in  North  Carolina  and  out-of-state  resorts 
(an  arrangement  that  enabled  them  to  combine  vacation  with  extra 
income);  and  letters  of  recommendations,  including  Minah's  letter 
praising  William  "Big  Bill"  Jones.  Minah  had  known  Jones  since  1937 
and,  when  he  came  to  Duke  in  1946,  Minah  thought  Jones  would 
be  ideal  as  the  banquet  manager  for  the  dining  halls.  The  two  worked 
together  at  Duke  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  in  1970  Minah  wrote  of 
Jones: 

I  shall  always  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  the  past  33  years  since  we 
began  working  together  in  the  Brown  University  Dining 
Halls  back  in  1937.  He  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  not 
only  about  the  operation  of  a  dining  hall  service  but  how 
better  to  understand  my  fellow  man. 

Managing  employees  and  the  operations  of  the  dining  halls 
were  only  part  of  what  Minah  did  every  day.  His  duties  also  included 
buying,  warehousing,  preparing,  and  serving  food;  service  and  selling; 
housekeeping;  office  management  and  accounting;  and 


Minah  expanded  on-the- 
job  training,  enabling 
cooks  and  supervisors 
to  attend  schools 
including  the  Culinary 
Arts  School  and  the 
Cornell  Hotel  School. 
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renovations,  repairs,  installations  and  alterations.  In  performing  his 
responsibilities,  Minahs  goal  was  to  "initiate  and  engage  in  continuing 
experimentation,  research  and  self-development  which  will  raise 
the  standards  of  [the]  profession."  As  with  his  other  operational 
philosophies,  Minah's  actions  matched  his  words.  During  his  tenure  at 
Duke,  he  not  only  introduced  new  dining  hall  concepts  (for  some  of 
Minahs  innovations,  see  the  sidebar),  but  also  established  a  reputation 
for  successful  high-profile  catering  events,  including  Duke  presidential 
inaugurations,  receptions  for  dignitaries  such  as  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  banquets,  including  a  1,000-person  affair  in  the 
Cameron  Indoor  Stadium  honoring  Dr.  Wilburt  C.  Davison,  the  first 
dean  of  Duke  Medical  School. 

Ted  Minah  was  a  prolific  writer,  publishing  dozens  of  articles 
in  College  and  University  Business  and  Institutions  Magazine,  and  he 
frequently  provided  counsel  and  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the 
industry.  Minah  served  as  president  of  the  College  and  University 
Food  Service  Directors  (1964),  vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Restaurant  Association  (1950),  and  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Durham.  With  each  position  he  had  the  opportunity  to  promote 
healthy  eating,  employee  training,  new  methods  of  cooking,  and  the 
importance  of  the  food  services  industry.  The  National  Association 
of  College  &  University  Food  Services  recognized  Minah's  significant 
contributions  to  the  profession  by  renaming  its  highest  award  the 
Theodore  W.  Minah  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1973;  Minah  had 
received  the  award  when  it  was  established  in  1967.  Today,  the  award 
is  still  bestowed  on  those  who  have  made  an  outstanding  and  enduring 
contribution  to  the  food  service  industry  and  to  the  association. 

By  his  retirement  in  1974,  Minah  had  transformed  dining 
services  at  Duke  University  from  a  small,  disjointed  department  to  an 
award-winning  operation  of  twelve  dining  halls  serving  approximately 
15,000  meals  per  day.  Throughout  the  nation,  Ted  Minah  was  known 
as  the  "dean"  of  college  and  university  food  service  directors.  He  died 
in  1991  at  the  age  of  82. 

Minahs  records  and  papers,  which  were  received  by  the 
University  Archives  soon  after  his  retirement,  show  a  complex 
man  who  was  kindhearted,  creative,  and  wholly  committed  to  his 
profession,  students,  employees  and  the  University.  For  those  who 
worked  with  or  knew  Ted,  and  for  those  being  introduced  to  him  for 
the  first  time,  he  will  be  remembered  for  the  indelible  mark  he  made 
on  the  foodservice  industry  and  Duke  University. 


All  quotes  are  from  materials  in  the  Theodore  W  "Ted"  Minah 
Records  and  Papers  in  the  University  Archives. 

Mary  Samouelian  was  the  2007-2008  Isabel  Craven  Drill  Intern  in  University 
Archives.  In  2008  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists, 
she  received  the  Theodore  Calvin  Pease  Award,  which  recognizes  superior 
writing  achievements  by  students  of  archival  administration.  Samouelian 
received  the  award  for  her  paper,  "Embracing  Web  2.0:  Archives  and  the 
Newest  Generation  of  Web  Applications,"  an  investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  Web  2.0  features  have  been  integrated  into  archival  digitization  projects. 
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During  his  tenure,  Ted  Minah  introduced  many 
innovations.  A  few  of  the  more  notable  include: 

^  The  "scramble"  cafeteria  Jed  Minah  introduced  the 
concept  of  free-flow  service!  counters  in  the  Blue  & 
White  Room  in  1962.  This  system  didn't  require  students 
to  line  up,  but  instead  gave  them  the  freedom  to  go 
directly  to  the  counter  that  served  the  food  they  wanted. 
This  change  made  it  possible  to  serve  large  numbers  of 
students  in  a  short  time.  While  the  "scramble"  concept 
was  wildly  popular  with  students,  it  befuddled  their 
visiting  parents. 

^  The  Cambridge  Inn  Created  to  return  some  of  the 
business  lost  to  the  "robot  room"  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  student  requests  for  a  room  large  enough  for  groups 
to  gather  formally  or  informally,  the  "C.I."  became 
the  first  university/college  self-service  snack  bar  in 
the  country.  Open  7:30  to  midnight,  it  boasted  "raid-it- 
yourself"  refrigerators,  snack  bar  and  pizza  kitchen. 
Students  who  could  not  eat  during  regularly  planned 
dinners  or  those  who  craved  late-night  snacking 
welcomed  the  new  snack  bar. 


)Food  waste  refrigeration  Minah  was  the  first  Durham 
food  handlerto  adopt  the  practice  of  putting  garbage  in 
cold  storage  until  it  could  be  hauled  away.  Thousands  of 
noses  rejoiced. 

•  The  Oak  Room  Opened  in  1946,  the  Oak  Room  became 
the  first  dining  hall  within  a  dining  hall  system  to  rely  on 
student  waiters  and  waitresses.  It  offered  table  service 
in  an  intimate  restaurant-style  dining  setting  (coat  and 
ties  required  for  men)  where  faculty,  student  and  guests 
could  meet  on  common  ground. 

1  Food  credit  system  Ted  Minah  discontinued  meal  tickets 
and  instituted  a  cash  cafeteria  service  for  the  men  on 
West  Campus  and  a  cafeteria  board  system  for  the 
Woman's  College  on  East.  The  parents  received  the 
bills  (instead  of  relying  on  the  students  to  have  enough 
cash  readily  available).  Over  time  the  food  credit  system 
became  a  million  dollar  business,  with  losses  of  less 
than  $250  annually. 


ttliZczd  */$2&sr,es 

The  Inventory  of  the  Theodore  W.  "Ted"  Minah  Records  and 
Papers  (http://library.duke.edu/digitalcollections/rbmscl/ 
uaminah/inv/)  and  photograph  exhibit  "Dining  at  Duke"  at 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/dukeyearlook/. 


News  Service  Biographical  Files,  circa  1930s-2004. 
University  Archives,  Duke  University. 


Theodore  W.  "Ted"  Minah  Records  and  Papers,  1941-1975. 
University  Archives,  Duke  University. 
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Images  of  the  Russian  Civil  War  in  Siberia 
from  the  Robert  L.  Eichelberger  Collection 
at  Duke  University  Libraries  ErfcZio» 


Robert  L.  Eichelberger 
(1886-1961),  a  1909  West 
Point  graduate,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general  before  his  retirement  in 
1948;  he  later  received  a  fourth 
star.  Throughout  his  career,  during 
many  extended  assignments  away 
from  home,  Eichelberger  wrote 
letters  every  day — and  sometimes  as 
frequently  as  four  times  a  day — to 
his  wife,  Emma,  a  native  of  Asheville, 
NC.  Addressing  her  "Dear  Miss 
Em,"  Eichelberger  filled  the  letters 
with  details  of  his  experiences 
(without  divulging  military  secrets) 
and  anecdotes  about  colleagues, 
including  Douglas  MacArthur, 
referring  to  them  in  a  code  only  Miss 
Em  would  understand.  And  along 
with  the  letters  he  sent  photographs. 

After  Eichelberger  died,  Emma 
Eichelberger  donated  her  husband's 
personal  papers,  comprising  nearly 
30,000  items,  to  Duke's  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library.  While  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  dates  from  the  World  War 
II  era,  a  series  of  unique  and  almost 
unknown  photographic  images  of  the 
Russian  Civil  War  in  eastern  Siberia 
recall  one  of  the  general's  earliest 
assignments. 

Eichelberger  was  posted  to 
Siberia  in  1918,  where  he  served 
for  two  years  as  assistant  chief  of 
staff,  Operations  Division,  and  chief 
intelligence  officer  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF).  The 
AEF  went  to  Russia  by  order  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  a 
mission  that  constituted  Americas 


first  attempt  to  "use  its  armed  forces 
for  peacekeeping  purposes. 

From  an  office  on  Svetlanka 
St.,  in  Vladivostok,  Eichelberger 
oversaw  an  intelligence  network 
that  extended  over  5,000  miles 
into  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  his 
official  capacity  as  America's  chief 
intelligence  officer  in  Siberia,  he 
interviewed  (frequently  over  a  bottle 
of  vodka)  hundreds  of  Russians 
from  all  walks  of  life,  including 
"everything  from  a  Baron  to  a 
prostitute."1  The  intelligence  he 
gathered,  his  analysis  of  it,  and 
the  reports  he  wrote  allowed  his 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant- 
General  William  S.  Graves,  to  set 
an  American  course  in  the  face 
of  "competing  signals"  from  both 
Washington  and  the  Inter-Allied 
Military  Council,  a  ten-nation 
coalition  of  American,  British, 
French,  and  Japanese  officers.  The 


Council  debated,  formulated,  and 
tried  to  implement  a  coherent  Allied 
policy  for  Siberia  and  eastern  Russia 
between  1918  and  1920. 

Materials  in  the  Eichelberger 
Papers  pertaining  to  his  participation 
in  the  AEF's  incursion  into  Siberia 
are  grouped  into  two  series:  military 
papers  and  pictures.  The  Military 
Papers  Series  includes  typed  letters, 
handwritten  notes,  intelligence 
summaries,  memoranda  and  reports, 
and  leaflets,  as  well  as  maps.  An 
oversize  "top  secret"  map  is  one  of 
a  series  made  on  tracing  paper  to 
record  the  changing  locations  of 
military  bases  and  troop  strength  of 
American  forces  in  Siberia  along  the 
railroad  linking  Vladivostok  and  the 
Nikolsk-Ussuri  and  Suchan  mines. 

The  U.S.  government 
considered  the  mines  and  the  railroad 
necessary  for  the  "economic  relief" 
of  the  Russian  people.  These  same 
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Eichelberger's  Siberian  photos 
provide  unique  visual  documentation 
of  both  American  involvement  in 
the  Russian  Civil  War  and  daily  life 
during  war-time  in  an  ethnically 
and  religiously  diverse  region  on  the 
border  of  three  major  20th-century 
powers:  Russia,  Japan,  and  China. 
And  now  these  images  are  available 
on  the  Web  at  http://library.duke. 
edu/digitalcollections/esr  to  anyone 
with  access  to  an  Internet  browser.  The 
Eichelberger  photographs  and  other 
related  photographs  have  been  digitized 
to  form  a  collection  titled  "Americans 
in  the  Land  of  Lenin:  Documentary 
Photographs  of  Early  Soviet  Russia." 
"Americans  in  the  Land  of  Lenin" 
was  modeled,  at  least  in  part,  on  the 
University  of  Michigan's  "Polar  Bear 
Expedition  Digital  Collections,"  which 
consists  of  materials  related  to  the 
American  intervention  in  northern 
Russia  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

The  Duke  project  encompasses 
roughly  1,400  images,  many  with 
captions  and  other  annotations,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
photographs  of  the  Russian  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States.  The  launch  of 
"Americans  in  the  Land  of  Lenin" 
marks  the  completion  of  the  first  step 
in  the  digitization  of  Duke  University's 
extensive  collection  of  20th-century 
Russian  visual  culture. 
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Erik  Zitser  is  the  librarian  for  Slavic  and 
East  European  Studies. 


Top:  Svetlanka  St.  in  Vladivostok;  Bottom:  Members  of  the  Inter- Allied  Council 


installations  were  also  deemed  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  U.S.  military's 
political  mission,  namely,  supporting 
"any  efforts  at  self-government  or 
self-defense  in  which  the  Russians 
themselves  might  be  willing  to  accept 
assistance."  The  question,  of  course, 
was  which  one  of  the  various  warring 
factions  in  the  Russian  Civil  War 
constituted  the  true  representatives  of 
the  Russian  nation. 

The  Picture  Series,  comprising 
over  a  thousand  photographs, 
complements  the  written  record  of 
Eichelberger's  tour  of  duty  in  eastern 
Siberia  and  is  equally  important. 
Some  of  the  photographs  are  loose 
and  some  have  been  pasted,  probably 
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by  Emma  Eichelberger,  into  two 
photo  albums.  The  albums  contain 
official  AEF  photos  (primarily 
of  foreign  troops  parading  down 
Svetlanka)  as  well  as  scenic  views  of 
Siberia's  architectural  and  natural 
landscapes,  among  them  Golden 
Horn  Bay. 

The  many  loose  photos  differ 
in  character  from  the  official  pictures 
and  panoramic  landscapes  preserved 
in  the  albums.  These  are  much  less 
romanticized  images  of  everyday  life 
in  eastern  Siberia:  an  enormous  hog 
outside  a  Chinese  tailor's  shop;  three 
peasant  children;  a  young  Russian 
soldier  almost  drowning  in  his  big 
fur  hat  and  heavy  military  overcoat. 


Read  More  about 
Robert  Eichelberger  and 
the  U.S.  in  Siberia 
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Top:  Sow  outside  Chinese  tailor's  shop;  Bottom:  Boy  soldier 


'All  the  quotes  from  Eichelberger's  correspondence 
are  taken  from  Paul  Chwialkowski's  1 99 1  Duke 
University  doctoral  dissertation,  "A  'Near  Great' 
General:  The  Life  and  Career  of  Robert  L. 
Eichelberger"  (Ph.D.,  Duke  University,  1991). 
Chwialkowski's  thesis  has  been  published  under 
the  title  In  Caesar's  Shadow:  The  Life  of  General 
Robert  Eichelberger  [  Contributions  in  military 
studies,  no.  141]  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood 
Press,  1993). 
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Musicophilia 


Oliver  Sacks 


Given  the  obvious 
similarities  between 
music  and  language, 
it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  has  been 
a  running  debate 
for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  as 
to  whether  they 
evolved  in  tandem  or 
independently — and, 
it  the  latter,  which 
came  first. 


Editor's  Note:  Excerpted  from  Musicophilia:  Tales  of  Music  and  the  Brain  by 
Oliver  Sacks.  Copyright  ©2007  by  Oliver  Sacks,  reprinted  with  permission  of 
Jl)e  Wylie  Agency,  Inc.  Oliver  Sacks  is  professor  of  clinical  neurology  and  clinical 
psychiatry  at  Columbia  University  and  the  author  of  nine  other  books.  Dr.  Sacks 
will  deliver  the  Weaver  Lecture  at  Duke  University's  Page  Auditorium  at  6:00pm  on 
Wednesday,  November  12.  His  topic  will  be  "Music,  Healing  and  the  Brain.  " 

What  an  odd  thing  it  is  to  see  an  entire  species — billions  of  people — 
playing  with,  listening  to,  meaningless  tonal  patterns,  occupied  and 
preoccupied  for  much  of  their  time  by  what  they  cail  "music."  This,  at  least, 
was  one  of  the  things  about  human  beings  that  puzzled  the  highly  cerebral  alien 
beings,  the  Overlords,  in  Arthur  C.  Clarke's  novel  Childhood's  End.  Curiosity 
brings  them  down  to  the  Earth's  surface  to  attend  a  concert,  they  listen  politely, 
and  at  the  end,  congratulate  the  composer  on  his  "great  ingenuity" — while  still 
finding  the  entire  business  unintelligible.  They  cannot  think  what  goes  on  in 
human  beings  when  they  make  or  listen  to  music,  because  nothing  goes  on 
with  them.  They  themselves,  as  a  species,  lack  music. 

We  may  imagine  the  Overlords  ruminating  further,  back  in  their 
spaceships.  This  thing  called  "music,"  they  would  have  to  concede,  is  in  some 
way  efficacious  to  humans,  central  to  human  life.  Yet  it  has  no  concepts,  makes 
no  propositions;  it  lacks  images,  symbols,  the  stuff  of  language.  It  has  no  power 
of  representation.  It  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  world. 

There  are  rare  humans  who,  like  the  Overlords,  may  lack  the  neural 
apparatus  for  appreciating  tones  or  melodies.  But  for  virtually  all  of  us, 
music  has  great  power,  whether  or  not  we  seek  it  out  or  think  of  ourselves 
as  particularly  "musical."  This  propensity  to  music  shows  itself  in  infancy, 


is  manifest  and  central  in  every  culture,  and  probably  goes  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  our  species.  Such  "musicophilia"  is  a  given  in  human  nature.  It 
may  be  developed  or  shaped  by  the  cultures  we  live  in,  by  the  circumstances 
of  life,  or  by  the  particular  gifts  or  weaknesses  we  have  as  individuals — but  it 
lies  so  deep  in  human  nature  that  one  must  think  of  it  as  innate,  much  as  E.O. 
Wilson  regards  "biophilia,"  our  feeling  for  living  things.  (Perhaps  musicophilia 
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is  a  form  of  biophilia,  since  music  itself  feels  almost  like  a  living  thing.) 

Given  the  obvious  similarities  between  music  and  language,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  has  been  a  running  debate  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  as  to  whether  they  evolved  in  tandem  or  independently — and,  if  the  latter, 
which  came  first.  Darwin  speculated  that  "musical  tones  and  rhythms  were  used 
by  our  half-human  ancestors,  during  the  season  of  courtship,  when  animals  of 
all  kinds  are  excited  not  only  by  love,  but  by  strong  passions  of  jealousy,  rivalry, 
and  triumph"  and  that  speech  arose,  secondarily,  from  this  primal  music.  His 
contemporary  Herbert  Spencer  held  the  opposite  view,  conceiving  that  music 
arose  from  the  cadences  of  emotional  speech.  Rousseau,  a  composer  no  less 
than  a  writer,  felt  that  both  had  emerged  together,  as  a  singsong  speech,  and 
only  later  diverged.  William  James  saw  music  as  an  "accidental  genesis  ...  a 
pure  incident  of  having  a  hearing  organ."  Steven  Pinker,  in  our  own  time,  has 
expressed  himself  even  more  forcibly:  "What  benefit  could  there  be  [he  asks, 
echoing  the  Overlords]  to  diverting  time  and  energy  to  making  plinking  noises? 
...  As  far  as  biological  cause  and  effect  are  concerned,  music  is  useless.  ...  It 
could  vanish  from  our  species  and  the  rest  of  our  lifestyle  would  be  virtually 
unchanged."  There  is,  nonetheless,  much  evidence  that  humans  have  a  music 
instinct  no  less  than  a  language  instinct,  however  this  evolved. 

We  humans  are  a  musical  species  no  less  than  a  linguistic  one.  This 
takes  many  different  forms.  All  of  us  (with  very  few  exceptions)  can  perceive 
music,  perceive  tones,  timbre,  pitch  intervals,  melodic  contours,  harmony,  and 
(perhaps  most  elementally)  rhythm.  We  integrate  all  of  these  and  "construct" 
music  in  our  minds  using  many  different  parts  of  the  brain.  And  to  this  largely 
unconscious  structural  appreciation  of  music  is  added  an  often  intense  and 
profound  emotional  reaction  to  music.  "The  inexpressible  depth  of  music," 
Schopenhauer  wrote,  "so  easy  to  understand  and  yet  so  inexplicable,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  reproduces  all  the  emotions  of  our  innermost  being,  but 
entirely  without  reality  and  remote  from  its  pain.  .  .  .  Music  expresses  only  the 
quintessence  of  life  and  of  its  events,  never  these  themselves." 

Listening  to  music  is  not  just  auditory  and  emotional,  it  is  motoric  as 
well:  "We  listen  to  music  with  our  muscles,"  as  Nietzsche  wrote.  We  keep  time 
to  music,  involuntarily,  even  if  we  not  consciously  attending  to  it,  and  our  faces 
and  postures  mirror  the  "narrative"  of  the  melody,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
it  provokes. 

Much  that  occurs  during  the  perception  of  music  can  also  occur  when 
music  is  "played  in  the  mind."  The  imagining  of  music,  even  in  relatively 
nonmusical  people,  tends  to  be  remarkably  faithful  not  only  to  the  tune 
and  feeling  of  the  original  but  to  its  pitch  and  tempo.  Underlying  this  is  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  musical  memory,  so  that  much  of  what  is  heard 


The  imagining  of 
music,  even  in  relatively 
nonmusical  people, 
tends  to  be  remarkably 
faithful  not  only  to  the 
tune  and  feeling  of  the 
original  but  to  its  pitch 
and  tempo.  Underlying 
this  is  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  musical 
memory,  so  that  much 
of  what  is  heard  during 
one's  early  years  may  be 
"engraved"  on  the  brain 
lor  the  rest  of  one's  life. 
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during  ones  early  years  may  be  "engraved"  on  the  brain  for  the  rest  of  ones 
life.  Our  auditory  systems,  our  nervous  systems,  are  indeed  exquisitely  tuned 
for  music.  How  much  this  is  due  to  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  music 
itself — its  complex  sonic  patterns  woven  in  time,  its  logic,  its  momentum,  its 
unbreakable  sequences,  its  insistent  rhythms  and  repetitions,  the  mysterious 
way  in  which  it  embodies  emotion  and  "will" — and  how  much  to  special 
resonances,  synchronizations,  oscillations,  mutual  excitations,  or  feedbacks 
in  the  immensely  complex,  multi-level  neural  circuitry  that  underlies  musical 
perception  and  replay,  we  do  not  yet  know. 

But  this  wonderful  machinery — perhaps  because  it  is  so  complex 
and  highly  developed — is  vulnerable  to  various  distortions,  excesses,  and 
breakdowns.  The  power  to  perceive  (or  imagine)  music  may  be  impaired  with 
some  brain  lesions;  there  are  many  such  forms  of  amusia.  On  the  other  hand, 
musical  imagery  may  become  excessive  and  uncontrollable,  leading  to  incessant 
repetition  of  catchy  tunes;  or  even  musical  hallucinations.  In  some  people, 
music  can  provoke  seizures.  There  are  special  neurological  hazards,  "disorders 
of  skill,"  that  may  affect  professional  musicians.  The  normal  association  of 
intellectual  and  emotional  may  break  down  in  some  circumstances,  so  that  one 
may  perceive  music  accurately,  but  remain  indifferent  and  unmoved  by  it  or, 
conversely,  be  passionately  moved,  despite  being  unable  to  make  an  "sense"  of 
what  one  is  hearing.  Some  people — a  surprisingly  large  number — "see"  color  or 
"taste"  or  "smell"  or  "feel"  various  sensations  as  they  listen  to  music — though 
such  synesthesia  may  be  accounted  a  gift  more  than  a  symptom. 

William  James  referred  to  our  "susceptibility  to  music,"  and  while  music 
can  affect  all  of  us — calm  us,  animate  us,  comfort  us,  thrill  us,  or  serve  to 
organize  and  synchronize  us  at  work  or  play — it  may  be  especially  powerful 
and  have  great  therapeutic  potential  for  patients  with  a  variety  of  neurological 
conditions.  Such  people  may  respond  powerfully  and  specifically  to  music 
(and,  sometimes,  to  little  else).  Some  of  these  patients  have  widespread  cortical 
problems,  whether  from  strokes  or  Alzheimer's  or  other  causes  of  dementia; 
others  have  specific  cortical  syndromes — loss  of  language  or  movement 
functions,  amnesias,  or  frontal-lobe  syndromes.  Some  are  retarded,  some 
autistic;  others  have  subcortical  syndromes  such  as  parkinsonism  or  other 
movement  disorders.  All  of  these  conditions  and  many  others  can  potentially 
respond  to  music  and  music  therapy. 

For  me,  the  first  incitement  to  think  and  write  about  music  came  in 
1966,  when  I  saw  the  profound  effects  of  music  on  the  deeply  parkinsonian 
patients  I  later  wrote  about  in  Awakenings.  And  since  then,  in  more  ways  than 
I  could  possibly  imagine,  I  have  found  music  continually  forcing  itself  on  my 
attention,  showing  me  its  effects  on  almost  every  aspect  of  brain  function — and 
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Libraries  Host  2008  Weaver  Lecture 
on  November  12 

Oliver  Sacks,  M.D.  will  present  the  2008  Weaver  Lecture,  which 
the  Libraries  host  biennially  in  memory  of  William  Weaver  T'72, 
a  former  member  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board.  This  year  the 
Weaver  Lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Duke  Institute  for  Brain 
Sciences. 

Sacks,  professor  of  clinical  neurology  and  clinical  psychiatry 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  author  of  Musicophilia:  Tales 
of  Music  and  the  Brain,  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Music, 
Healing  and  the  Brain."  In  addition  to  Musicophilia,  Sacks  is  also 
author  of  nine  other  books,  including  Awakenings  and  The  Man 
Who  Mistook  His  Wife  for  a  Hat. 

Wednesday,  12  November,  6:00pm,  Page  Auditorium.  No  ticket 
or  registration  required 
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Exhibits 

Perkins  Gallery 

Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens — Wanes'  Dream, 
Sarah's  Gift,  our  Treasure 
To  mark  the  Duke  Gardens'  75th  anniversary, 
this  exhibit  explores  topics  such  as  the 
geological  importance  of  the  stone  used 
to  create  the  terraces,  the  work  to  save 
endangered  plants,  the  significance  of  the 
Metasequoia  trees,  and  the  more  recent 
work  in  association  with  Gardens  for  Peace. 
View  a  short  video  of  the  opening  of  the 
terraces  in  1939  at  the  exhibit  website  at 
http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/gardens/. 

Chinese  Paintings  from  the  Kingdom  of  Min 
An  exhibit  that  reveals  the  culture  of  China 
through  literature  and  art.  Books  from  the 
collections  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
will  be  on  display  with  paintings  and  books 
from  the  collection  of  Professor  Emeritus 
Paul  Wang.  In  an  era  of  complex  international 
relationships,  this  exhibit  invites  viewers  to 
see  China  as  a  humanistic  society  as  well  as 
an  influential  economic  and  political  power. 

The  Sea  is  History — Moun  Kante,  Yoleros, 
Balseros,  Boteros 


Four  coordinated  events:  two  exhibits,  one  at 
Perkins  Library  and  the  other  at  the  Franklin 
Humanities  Institute,  and  two  related  panel 
discussions  to  commemorate  the  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  Dominicans,  Haitians  and 
Cubans  who  have  left  their  homelands  in 
fragile  boats  and  rafts  over  the  last  three 
decades  in  search  of  better  lives.  The  exhibit 
in  the  Perkins  Gallery  will  feature  books, 
photos  and  ephemera  drawn  from  the 
collections  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries, 
together  with  works  of  art  made  by  the  boat 
people  themselves.  The  art  is  on  loan  from 
the  collection  of  Holly  Ackerman,  Librarian  for 
Latin  America  and  Iberia,  who  is  the  curator 
of  the  exhibits.  The  Perkins  exhibit  and  a 
program  in  September  are  co-sponsored  by 
the  Libraries,  Franklin  Humanities  Institute, 
Vice-Provost  for  International  Affairs,  Center 
for  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Studies, 


Photo  by  William  Gedney 
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Global  Studies  Institute,  Duke  in  the  Andes,  Atlantic  Studies 
and  the  Departments  of  African  and  African  American  Studies, 
Romance  Studies  and  Women's  Studies.  Professors  Michaeline 
Crichlow  and  Deborah  Jenson  are  partners  in  planning  the  series 
of  events. 

At  the  Nasher  Museum  at  Duke 

Beyond  Beauty:  Photographs  from  the  Duke  University 
Special  Collections  Library 

An  exhibit  featuring  more  than  80  original  photographs,  films, 
personal  artifacts  and  rare  published  portfolios,  many  of  which 
will  be  on  view  for  the  first  time.  The  exhibition  includes 
photographic  material  from  the  1860s  to  the  present  selected 
from  Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  by  the  curatorial  team  of  Patricia  Leighten,  piofessor 
of  Art,  Art  History  &  Visual  Studies;  Sarah  Schroth,  Nancy 
Hanks  Senior  Curator  at  the  Nasher  Museum;  Karen  Glynn, 
visual  materials  archivist  at  the  Special  Collections  Library; 
and  Margaret  Morrison,  a  Duke  student  intern  at  the  Nasher 
Museum. 


Image  from  The  Sea  is 
History — Moun  Kante, 
Balseros,  Boteros 
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Special  Collections  Gallery 

William  Gedney  &  Paul  Kwilecki:  Seminal  Collections  from 
the  Archive  of  Documentary  Arts 

An  exhibit  featuring  selections  from  two  of  the  Archive's  major 
collections.  The  50,000-item  Gedney  collection  documents  his 
work  from  the  1950s  to  1989.  Subjects  include  photographs  of 
cross  country  road  trips;  rural  New  York;  Manhattan;  Brooklyn; 
rural  Kentucky;  hippies  in  San  Francisco;  composers;  gay  rallies 
and  demonstrations;  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Deaf;  India; 
England;  Ireland;  France;  and,  a  large  number  of  nocturnal 
pictures.  Paul  Kwilecki's  black-and-white  prints  document  life 
in  Decatur  County.Georgia,  where  he  began  as  a  self-taught 
photographer  in  1960;  he  continues  to  work  in  the  same  locale 
today. 


Bathers:  Photographs  by  Jennette  Williams 
Jennette  Williams,  a  fine  arts  photography  instructor  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York  City,  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  fourth  Center  tor  Documentary  Studies/Honickman 
First  Book  Prize  in  Photography  for  her  platinum  prints  and  color 
photographs  of  women  at  European  and  Turkish  bath  houses. 
The  Center  for  Documentary  Studies  (CDS)  at  Duke  University 
andThe  Honickman  Foundation  (THF),  based  in  Philadelphia, 
co-sponsor  this  prestigious  biennial  prize  for  American 
photographers.  The  only  prize  of  its  kind,  the  CDS  /  Honickman 
First  Book  Prize  competition  is  open  to  American  photographers 
of  any  age  who  have  never  published  a  book-length  work. 


Special  Collections  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 
Cases 

Home  Gardening  for  Love  and  the  Kitchen  Table 
Seed  and  nursery  catalogs,  almanacs,  'how  to'  books, 
and  cookbooks  tell  a  colorful  story  about  the  gardening  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  the  U.S.  Examples  of 
women's  writing  about  gardening  will  also  be  featured  in 
this  exhibit. 


Highlighting  Human  Rights 

An  exhibit  drawn  from  the  diverse  materials  making  up 
the  collections  of  the  Archive  for  Human  Rights  at  the 
Duke  University  Libraries 

Generally,  the  Special  Collections  and  Perkins  galleries 
are  open  Monday-Saturday,  9am-9pm,  and  10am-9pm 
on  Sunday.  Visit  http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/for  more 
information  or  call  919.684.3009  to  confirm  hours. 


View  the  Libraries'  exhibits  online  at 
http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/. 
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Ihe  School 
House  line  will 
be  introduced  at 
Duke  in  a  trunk 
show  on  Reunions 
Weekend. 


Events 


April  18 

Wearing  the  Talk  about  Ethical  Fashion 

After  graduating  from  Duke  in  2007,  Rachel  Weeks 
went  to  Sri  Lanka  on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to 
pursue  her  interest  in  ethical  fashion,  a  subject  she 
explored  in  her  Women's 
Studies  senior  honors 
thesis,  "The  Wonder  Bra: 
Theorizing  Globalization, 
Women's  Labor,  and 
Consumption  forTwenty- 
First  Century  Feminism,"  a 
study  of  the  intersections 
between  fashion  and 
academic  feminism.  But  her 
interest  in  the  topic  wasn't 
just  academic. 

While  researching  socially 
responsible  apparel 
manufacturing  in  Sn 
Lanka,  Rachel  founded 
School  House,  LLC,  a 
"people  friendly"  fashion 
collegiate  apparel  brand. 
The  Fulbrighter  joined 
forces  with  fashion 
designer  Colleen  McCann 
over  the  Internet,  and  together  they  are  now 
launching  a  54-product  collection  at  a  number  of 
U.S.  universities — beginning  with  Duke.  School 
House's  factory  partner,  JK  Apparel,  is  the  first  living 
wage  factory  initiative  in  Sri  Lanka  and  is  supported 
directly  through  the  sale  of  School  House  products. 

Rachel  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  what  became  School 
House  when  she  and  classmate  Haley  Hoffman 
were  planning  DukePlays:  the  Party,  which  the  Duke 
Libraries  hosted  in  February  2007.  Rachel  said,  "... 
absolutely,  the  idea  definitely  came  to  me  as  a  result 
of  the  DukePlays  party." 

Working  with  the  theme  "tradition  never  looked  so 
good,"  Rachel  and  Haley  mounted  an  exhibit  for  the 
party  of  iconic  Duke  images  drawn  from  University 
Archives  and  created  an  array  of  party  favors 
that  also  paid  tribute  to  campus  life  through  the 
decades.  Even  Rachel's  party  dress  was  inspired 
by  the  "tradition"  theme.  She  said, 

The  reaction  to  my  vintage  Duke  t-shirt 


dress  from  both  current  students  and  alumni  made 
me  start  thinking  about  the  collegiate  market  and  the 
opportunities  there  were  to  improve  design,  product 
range,  etc.  Our  "Green  House"  collection  dresses  are 
inspired  by  that  first  dress — each  one  is  crafted  from 
"recycled"  Duke  t-shirts... 

The  School  House  line  will  be  introduced  at  Duke  in  a  trunk 
show  on  Reunions  Weekend.  The  trunk  show  will  give 
fashionistas — and  anyone  loyal  to  Duke — an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  the  factory  in  Sri  Lanka  and  the  women 
who  work  there  and  see  and  buy  School  House  clothes.  For 
more  information  about  School  House,  contact  Rachel  at 
Rachel@shopschoolhouse.com.  Saturday,  18 April,  10:00am, 
Perkins  Library,  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion.  Co-sponsored  by 
Alumni  Affairs,  Women's  Studies,  and  the  Duke  University 
Libraries 


April  23 

Meet  Michael  Malone 

Hillsborough  author  Michael  Malone  will  read  and 
sign  copies  of  his  newly  published  novel,  The 
Four  Corners  of  the  Sky,  at  an  event  that  will  also 
be  a  celebration  of  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special  Collections  Library's  acquisition  of  his 
papers. 

The  Four  Corners  of  the  Sky,  described  as  "a  novel 
of  love,  sacrifice,  and  the  inexplicable  bonds  that 
hold  families  together,"  is  Malone's  ninth.  Earlier 
titles,  in  genres  ranging  from  satire  to  mystery, 
include  Handling  Sin  and  Time's  Witness.  Malone 
is  also  the  author  of  short  stories,  an  academic 
study  of  male  sexuality  in  the  movies,  and  plays 
and  screenplays.  In  addition,  he  has  written  for  the 
popular  soap  operas  Another  World  and  One  Life 
to  Live.  For  his  work  as  head  writer  of  One  Life  to 
Live,  he  won  an  Emmy.  His  other  awards  include 
the  Edgar,  the  0.  Henry  Prize,  and  the  Writers  Guild 
Award.  Malone  has  taught  at  Yale,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Swarthmore;  he  is  currently 
visiting  professor  of  the  practice  in  English  and 
theater  studies  at  Duke. 

The  Malone  Papers  chiefly  comprise  drafts 
and  galleys  of  his  novels  and  other  writings, 
personal  and  professional  correspondence,  and 
teaching  materials.  Also  included  are  book  tour 
and  other  promotional  materials,  videocassettes, 
audiocassettes,  and  digital  files.  To  see  a 
preliminary  inventory,  go  to  http://library.duke. 
edu/digitalcollections/rbmscl/malonemichael/inv/. 
Thursday,  23  April,  4-6pm,  Perkins  Library,  Biddle 
Rare  Book  Room 


Red  Clay  Rambler  Bland  Simpson  to 
Entertain  the  Duke  Friends 

Teacher,  writer,  and  musician  Bland  Simpson  will  provide  the  evening's 
entertainment  for  the  2009  Friends  dinner,  playing  the  piano  and  reading  from  and 
discussing  his  books.  The  event  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  13  May,  at  the  Duke 
Gardens'  Doris  Duke  Center.  Members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
should  have  received  invitations  to  the  event.  If  you  did  not  receive  an  invitation 
but  would  like  to  attend — even  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Friends,  contact  Lizzy 
Mottern  at  lizzy.mottern@duke.edu  or  919.660.5856. 

Simpson  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  creative  writing 
program  since  1982  and  served  as  the  program's  director  from  2002  to  mid-2008.  His 
books  include  Heart  of  the  Country,  A  Novel  of  Southern  Music;  The  Great  Dismal, 
A  Carolinian's  Swamp  Memoir;  The  Mystery  of  Beautiful  Nell  Cropsey  A  Nonfiction 
Novel;  and  The  Inner  Islands:  A  Carolinian's  Sound  Country  Chronicle. 

A  member  of  the  Tony  Award-winning  string  band  the  Red  Clay  Ramblers 
since  1986,  Simpson  has  toured  extensively  in  North  America,  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  and  has  also  collaborated  on,  or  contributed  to  several 
musicals:  King  Mackerel  &  The  Blues  Are  Running:  Songs  &  Stories  of  the  Carolina 
Coast;  Diamond  Studs;  Hot  Grog;  Life  on  the  Mississippi;  Lone  Star  Love,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Texas;  Tony-nominee  Pump  Boys  &  Dinettes;  Cool  Spring;  Tar 
Heel  Voices;  Kudzu,  A 
Southern  Musical;  and 
three-time  Broadway 
hit  and  special  Tony 
Award-winning  Fool 
Moon.  In  September 
2002,  Simpson  worked 
with  the  Ramblers  on 
a  Waynesville,  NC, 
preview  of  the  Diane 
Coburn  Bruning- 
choreographed 
ballet  of  their  music, 
Ramblin'  Suite.  The 
ballet  premiered  at 
the  Fox  Theater  in 
Atlanta,  31  October-3 
November  that  year. 
A  second  Ramblers 
ballet,  Carolina 
Jamboree,  developed 
and  performed  with 
the  Carolina  Ballet, 
premiered  at  Raleigh 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  February  2005  and  was  broadcast  by  UNC  TV  statewide  in 
early  2006.  Carolina  Ballet  and  the  Red  Clay  Ramblers  restaged  this  work  in  June 
2008. 

In  November  2005  Simpson  received  the  North  Carolina  Award  for  Fine  Arts, 
the  state's  highest  civilian  honor.  He  has  also  been  recognized  for  his  writing  and 
music  concerning  state  and  regional  heritage  in  North  Carolina. 
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New  Digital  Collection 
Showcases  the  Arts 

Video  interviews  with  20th  century  cultural  icons  Louise 
Nevelson,  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  Avery  Fisher,  Romare  Bearden  and 
Marian  McPartland,  among  others,  are  now  available  from  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  on  iTunesU  and  YouTube. 

The  collection's  more  than  100  interviews  with  leading  artists, 
musicians,  architects,  designers,  photographers,  directors,  actors, 
writers  and  art  collectors  were  conducted  by  arts  commentator 
Barbaralee  Diamonstein-Spielvogel  from  the  1970s  through  the  1990s. 

In  informal  conversations  with  Diamonstein-Spielvogel, 
the  interviewees  discuss  their  influences  and  philosophies,  the 
development  of  their  careers,  and  their  work:  designer  Mary 
McFadden  talks  about  her  journey  from  her  family's  Tennessee  cotton 
farm  to  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  New  Yorker's  Brendan  Gill 
argues  against  old  critics  judging  the  work  of  young  playwrights. 

The  interviews  preserved  in  the  Diamonstein-Spielvogel 
Video  Archive  can  be  found  online  at  http://library.duke.edu/ 
digitalcollections/dsva/  in  addition  to  YouTube  and  iTunes  U. 

"The  Diamonstein-Spielvogel  Archive  is  a  treasure  trove  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  arts,  design,  and  architecture,"  said  Scott 
Lindroth,  vice  provost  for  the  arts  and  professor  of  music  at  Duke. 
"Hearing  Chuck  Close,  Frank  Gehry  and  others  speak  about  their  work 
in  early  stages  of  their  careers  is  fascinating  given  their  subsequent 
development,  and  nowthatthe  archive  is  available  online  we  can  all 
draw  inspiration  from  their  insights." 

Diamonstein-Spielvogel  conceived,  produced  and  directed 
the  interviews,  most  about  30  minutes  in  length,  for  seven  series 
that  were  originally  broadcast  on  network  and  cable  television.  She 
donated  the  tapes  to  the  Duke  Libraries  and  also  gave  copies  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  few  months  that  the  interviews  have  been  available  on 
the  Web,  they  have  already  attracted  many  viewers.  From  September 
2008  through  January  2009  there  were  1,441  downloads  from  iTunesU 
and  an  additional  764  previews  (watching  without  downloading);  there 
were  16,412  views  on  YouTube  from  mid-December  through  the  first 
week  in  February. 


Barbaralee  Diamonstein-Spielvogel 
interviews  artist  Romare  Bearden 


See  www.library.duke.edu  for  more  library  news. 


* 

Last  fall  the  Duke  Libraries  introduced 
Mobile  Library,  a  website  at  http://library. 
duke.edu/mobile/  designed  specifically 
for  faculty,  students  and  staff  using  an 
iPhone,  Blackberry,  or  other  handheld 
device.  The  site  gives  library  hours  and 
directions,  contact  information  for  the 
Perkins  reference  desk,  and  links  to  other 
mobile  sites.  Mobile  Library  also  offers 
real-time  updates  on  computer  workstation 
availability  in  the  Link,  Perkins,  Bostock, 
Lilly  and  the  Music  Library. 


A  Midwife,  a  Librarian  and  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature 

Midwife  Jane  Arnold  practices  through  the  0B/GYN  Department  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine  and  UNC  Healthcare.  Laura 
Micham,  director  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries'  Sallie  Bingham  Centerfor 
Women's  History  and  Culture,  is  one  of  her  patients.  At  a  recent  appointment, 
Laura  and  Jane  fell  into  conversation  about  a  project  Jane  was  engaged 
in.  Jane  and  several  of  her  colleagues  were  doing  research  on  the  history 
and  current  state  of  midwifery  in  preparation  for  a  presentation  to  the  North 
Carolina  State  Legislature.  Their  goal  was  to  educate  legislators  about  what 
midwives  do  and  how  the  midwifery  model  of  care  contributes  to  positive 
maternal,  fetal,  and  newborn  health  outcomes  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
and  nationally.  Laura  told  Jane  about  collections  at  the  Bingham  Center  that 
document  the  history  of  midwifery  and  other  aspects  of  the  women's  health 
movement.  "She  was  intrigued,"  Laura  said,  "and  asked  if  I  would  work  with  her 
on  the  presentation." 

Because  Laura  is  also 
women's  studies  librarian  for  the 
Duke  University  Libraries  and 
selects  materials  for  the  Libraries' 
general  collections,  she  was 
able  to  identify  a  wide  range  of 
resources  in  addition  to  special 
collections  that  could  support  the 
project.  Laura  said,  "I  was  happy 
to  help  with  research  on  statistics, 
images,  and  basic  information 
about  the  profession  of  midwifery." 

After  reviewing  a  selection 
of  materials  at  the  Bingham  Center, 
Jane  decided  that  focusing  on  midwifery's  present  and  very  recent  past  would 
be  the  best  approach  to  take  with  the  legislators.  However,  she  was  so  inspired 
by  the  Center's  holdings  that  she  has  decided  to  propose  a  Grand  Rounds 
presentation  at  the  UNC  Hospital  on  the  history  of  midwifery  that  would  be 
informed  by  Bingham  Center  collections  as  well  as  the  holdings  of  other  area 
libraries.  Laura  said,  "I  look  forward  to  working  with  Jane  and  her  colleagues 
on  this  endeavor  and  welcome  it  as  an  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  librarians 
at  UNC  to  promote  a  tremendously  worthy  profession  and  give  back  to  a  group 
of  women  who  have  made  an  enormous  difference  in  my  life." 
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The  Pew  Center  on  the  States: 
Trends  to  Watch 

http://www.pewcenteronthestates.org/trends.aspx 

Change  is  upon  us,  both  at  the  Libraries — as  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  relates — and  in  the  United  States.  To  provide  some  insight 
into  the  nature  of  future  national  and  state  issues,  the  Pew  Center 
on  the  States  has  created  a  "Trends  to  Watch"  site  for  policymakers, 
public  officials,  and  the  general  public.  The  site's  homepage  presents 
an  overview  related  to  eight  major  economic,  technological, 
social,  and  environmental  trends  and  issues  likely  "to  be  profound 
determinants  of  the  prospects  of  states  in  the  next  10  years."  These 
issues  include  migration  patterns  ("The  Big  Sort"),  liabilities  ("Bills 
Coming  Due"),  and  climate  change  ("Green  Wave").  Visitors  can  click 
on  each  of  these  eight  major  trends  and  issues  to  retrieve  thematic 
and  interactive  maps,  data  tables,  and  press  releases.  Additionally, 
visitors  can  compare  all  of  the  50  states  via  handy  and  easy-to-read 
charts  and  graphs.  The  site  is  cleanly  designed  and  easy  to  navigate. 
Visitors  who  want  to  be  alerted  to  additions  to  the  site  can  sign  up  for 
the  Center's  weekly  online  newsletter  and  its  RSS  feed. 

2010  Census  [pdf] 

http://www.census.gov/2010census/ 

Short  forms,  long  forms,  Alaska  Native,  and  so  on.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  the  United  States  Census  is  a  complicated  and  fascinating 
feature  of  our  national  life.  As  dictated  by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
census  is  taken  every  ten  years  through  a  process  that  is  evaluated 
almost  constantly.  Recently,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  created  the  2010 
Census  site  in  order  to  inform  the  general  public  about  the  upcoming 
census.  Visitors  to  the  page  can  read  about  census  updates  and 
statistical  modifications  and  see  the  timeline  for  the  2010  census. 
The  site  also  contains  links  to  data  from  previous  censuses,  and  a 
fun  "Did  You  Know?"  section.  Interested  parties  can  also  look  at  the 
current  U.S.  population,  learn  about  part-time  job  opportunities  with 
the  Census  Bureau,  and  scan  frequently  asked  questions.  Rounding 


out  the  site  are  census  data  from  1990  and  2000,  a  population  finder 
that  allows  users  to  find  the  population  of  any  area  or  zip  code,  and  a 
map  of  population  density. 

Periodical  Historical  Atlas  of  Europe 

http://www.euratlas.com/ 

This  seventh  edition  of  the  Periodical  Historical  Atlas  of  Europe, 
available  in  English  and  French,  is  a  project  of  Christos  Nussli. 
It  consists  of  maps  "depicting  with  accuracy  the  states  of  this 
continent  on  the  first  day  of  each  centennial  year  from  AD  1  to  AD 
1700."  A  legend  helps  users  understand  each  of  the  maps,  which 
are  presented  as  expandable  thumbnails.  The  site  also  links  to  a 
bibliography  and  maps  from  De  Imperatoribus  Romanis:  An  Online 
Encyclopedia  of  Roman  Emperors.  Though  the  site  functions  in  part  as 
an  advertisement  for  Nussli's  CD  version  of  the  atlas,  it  is  nonetheless 
a  useful  stop  in  its  own  right. 

OneLook  Reverse  Dictionary 

http://www.onelook.com/reverse-dictionary.shtml 

Everyone  has  had  the  frustrating  experience  of  not  being  able  to 
remember  a  particular  word  or  phrase.  Fortunately,  there  is  now  the 
OneLook  Reverse  Dictionary 
website  that  is  a  remedy  for 
this  situation.  Essentially,  a  user 
enters  a  concept  into  a  search 
engine  and  receives  a  list  of 
pertinent  words  and  phrases. 
For  example,  typing  in  "joy  from 
the  pain  of  others"  returns 
over  one  hundred  results, 
including  "schadenfreude."  The 
site  offers  several  additional 
options,  including  searches  for 
related  concepts,  the  foreign 
translation  for  a  word,  or  basic 
identifications.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  function  of  the 
Reverse  Dictionary  is  that  users 
(if  they  are  so  inclined)  can 
also  use  the  database  to  solve 
crossword  puzzle  clues. 


Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  (Copyright  Internet  Scout 
Project,  1994-2009.  http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for  identifying  these 
sites.  If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a 
future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at 
joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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The  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  Celebrates 


A  Decade  of 

Progress 


Yvonne  Belanger 
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Since  its  founding  in  January 
1999,  CIT  has  increased 
innovation  in  University 
classrooms  by  providing  training 
and  project  assistance  to  over 
1000  Duke  faculty,  responding  to 
thousands  of  inquiries,  awarding 
over  170  grants  and  playing  a 
leading  role  in  several  major 
university  initiatives. 


The  Center  for  Instructional  Technology 
(CIT)  and  the  Duke  Libraries  have  much 
to  celebrate  about  the  Center's  first  ten 
years.  Since  its  founding  in  January 
1999,  CIT  has  increased  innovation  in 
University  classrooms  by  providing  training  and 
project  assistance  to  over  1000  Duke  faculty, 
responding  to  thousands  of  inquiries,  awarding 
over  170  grants  and  playing  a  leading  role  in 
several  major  University  initiatives.  CIT  s  reach 
has  also  extended  beyond  the  Duke  community 
through  publications,  presentations  and 
collaborations  that  have  raised  the  University's 
profile  and  enabled  other  institutions  to  benefit 
from  innovation  and  lessons  learned  by  faculty  at 
Duke. 

Duke  established  the  Center  for 
Instructional  Technology  (CIT)  In  response  to 
one  of  a  number  of  recommendations  made  under 
a  "Strategic  Plan  for  Information  Technology  in 
Teaching  and  Learning."  CIT's  founding  director 
Lynne  O'Brien  came  to  Duke  from  Brown 
University  where  she  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  manager  of  instructional  computing  services. 
O'Brien's  experience  as  a  faculty  member  has 
given  her  significant  insight  into  the  best  ways  to 
connect  with  Duke  faculty  while  building  strong 
relationships  to  clearly  articulate  and  advocate  for 
their  needs  with  the  University's  senior  leadership. 

Over  the  past  decade,  CIT  has  worked 
collaboratively  with  partners  in  departments  and 
schools  across  Duke  to  provide  faculty  with  the 
tools  and  services  that  would  enable  them  to 
harness  the  potential  of  the  latest  technological 
applications  for  teaching  and  learning.  "CIT 
was  an  invaluable  resource  and  collaborative 
partner  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  effective  use 
of  instructional  technology  inside  and  outside 
of  the  classroom,"  reflected  Robert  Thompson, 
professor  of  psychology  and  neuroscience  who 
served  as  dean  of  Trinity  College  from  1999-2008. 
Long-time  CIT  Advisory  Board  member  and 
Distinguished  University  Service  Professor  Len 
Spicer  said,  "Through  the  seed  money  that  [CIT] 
put  into  a  number  of  initiatives,  excitement  and 
energy  is  conveyed  from  faculty  to  faculty. .  .from 
one  classroom  to  another  and  one  discipline 
to  another.  There's  no  doubt  that  CIT  and  its 
programs  have  increased  technology  awareness 
and  perspectives  of  how  technology  can  be  used 
effectively  in  classrooms  across  campus." 


"...when  I  saw  the  facilities  at  the  Link  during  my 
'new  faculty'  orientation,  I  knew  I  wanted  teach  there. 
Little  did  I  know  that  the  technology  and  equipment 
would  be  equally  matched  by  the  exceptional  quality 
and  professionalism  of  the  librarians  and  support 
teams  at  CIT.  They  introduced  me  to  the  technology 
and  created  outstanding  presentations  tailored 
specifically  for  each  of  my  two  courses  ...[and] 
created  Library  Guides  for  my  Blackboard  sites  that 
were  also  uniquely  tailored  to  meet  my  course  needs. 
My  experiences  working  with  CIT  have  been  terrific." 

—  Jen'nan  Read 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Global  Health 
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Now,  many  faculty 
routinely  also  use 
Blackboard  to  collect 
electronic  assignments, 
offer  students  self- 
graded  practice  quizzes, 
share  lecture  recordings, 
and  provide  a  space 
for  student-student 
and  faculty-student 
interaction  through  the 
use  of  blogs  and  wikis. 


CIT  staff  distributed 
iPods  to  all  first-year 
students  in  2004. 


The  First  Step:  From  Chalkboard  to 
Blackboard  and  Beyond 

One  of  CIT's  first  challenges  was  to  provide  faculty  with  an  easier  way  to  create 
course  web  pages.  The  solution  was  the  system  now  known  as  Blackboard,  which 
CIT  implemented  in  partnership  with  Arts  &  Sciences  Computing  and  the 
Office  of  Information  Technology.  From  fewer  than  1 50  course  web  sites  in  the 
first  semester,  Duke's  Blackboard  system  has  expanded  to  include  a  majority  of 
undergraduate  courses,  with  over  3200  active  course  sites  every  year.  "I  think  CIT  has  made 
a  big  difference  for  undergraduate  education  and  has  improved  the  classroom  experience 
immensely  by  helping  faculty  move  from  home-grown  systems  into  the  common  platform 
of  Blackboard,"  said  CIT  Advisory  Board  member  Spicer.  While  many  faculty  use 
Blackboard  to  create  and  manage  course  web  sites  with  little  or  no  assistance,  for  those  who 
do  need  help  or  want  ideas,  CIT  offers  a  range  of  options  to  accommodate  faculty  needs, 
including  online  tutorials,  custom  workshops  and  even  personal  office  visits. 

As  the  types  of  technology  used  in  the  classroom  have  changed,  so  have  the  ways 
that  Blackboard  is  used  to  support  teaching  and  learning.  In  the  beginning,  faculty  used  it 
primarily  to  share  their  syllabi,  post  announcements  and  send  email  messages  to  students. 
Now,  many  faculty  routinely  also  use  Blackboard  to  collect  electronic  assignments,  offer 
students  self-graded  practice  quizzes,  share  lecture  recordings,  and  provide  a  space  for 
student-student  and  faculty-student  interaction  through  the  use  of  blogs  and  wikis. 
Blackboard  course  sites  often  give  students  access  to  rich  multimedia  course  materials  such 
as  images,  audio  and  video  as  well  as  library  resources  such  as  electronic  course  reserves. 
In  the  spring  2008  semester,  all  Blackboard  course  sites  were  enhanced  with  Wimba  Voice 
tools,  enabling  faculty  and  students  to  capture  and  share  audio  recordings  directly  within 
their  course  websites. 

Working  with  campus  partners  to  support  Blackboard  and  assist  faculty  in  using  this 
tool  is  only  one  segment  of  CIT's  activities.  From  its  beginning,  CIT  has  put  considerable 
emphasis  on  increasing  awareness  among  faculty  of  the  broad  range  of  instructional  tools 
and  encouraging  faculty  to  think  creatively  about  how  to  use  them  to  address  teaching 
challenges  and  achieve  their  goals  in  the  classroom.  Each  year  CIT  sponsors  dozens  of 
workshops  and  other  events  where  faculty  can  learn  about  these  tools  from  CIT  staff  and 
colleagues  who  have  tried  them.  The  CIT  programming  culminates  annually  with  an 
instructional  technology  showcase  that  attracts  hundreds  of  faculty  and  staff  eager  to  share 
their  success,  inspire  their  colleagues  and  learn  from  peers. 

The  Rise  of  Multimedia  and 
Collaboration 

Audio  and  video  have  both  played  important  roles  in  the  classroom  for  decades, 
but  the  cassettes  and  VCRs  prevalent  in  the  late  1990s  have  all  but  disappeared 
from  Duke  classrooms.  Addressing  needs  articulated  by  faculty  for  better  ways  to 
share  multimedia  via  the  Web,  CIT  launched  a  streaming  media  server  pilot  in 
the  spring  of  2001;  this  pilot  evolved  into  a  robust  service  that  is  now  managed 
by  the  University's  Office  of  Instructional  Technology.  Duke  students  and  faculty  have 
come  to  rely  on  streaming  media  as  well  as  an  array  of  other  tools  for  creating  and  sharing 
multimedia  course  content. 

The  University's  2004  iPod  project,  which  led  to  the  current  Duke  Digital  Initiative, 
greatly  increased  faculty  use  of  audio  and  video  and  heightened  their  awareness  of  the  ways 
in  which  creating  and  collaborating  with  rich  media  could  enhance  learning.  Digitized 
images,  audio,  and  video  have  become  common  teaching  tools  in  Duke  courses.  Laptops 
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and  multimedia  wireless  mobile 
devices  give  students  and  faculty 
access  to  audio  and  video  from 
virtually  anywhere.  Students  are 
no  longer  passive  consumers  of 
multimedia;  in  many  courses 
they  also  employ  audio  and  video 
to  capture  content,  share,  and 
collaborate.  iPods,  web-based  audio 
recording  tools,  and,  most  recently, 
tiny  Flip  cameras  are  used  in  nearly 
every  discipline.  Lab  facilities 
are  still  in  high  demand  for  class 
meetings  and  high-end  computing, 
but  individual  students  no  longer 

need  to  go  to  labs  to  complete  homework  assignments  requiring  audio  and  video  recording. 
Music  and  film  enrich  an  array  of  courses.  Audio  and  video  production  are  also  common 
activities  in  courses  such  as  second  language  learning,  writing-intensive  courses  where 
students  and  faculty  frequently  exchange  recordings  of  feedback,  and  the  many  courses 
where  students  conduct  interviews  and  gather  field  notes. 

Vicki  Russell  has  embraced  these  web-based  devices  and  other  new  tools.  As 
director  of  the  Writing  Studio  and  a  faculty  member,  Russell  has  worked  with  CIT  on  a 
range  of  projects  to  support  her  classroom  teaching  and  enhance  the  services  offered  by 
the  Writing  Studio.  "I  find  myself  intrigued  and  energized  by  the  myriad  of  possibilities 
available — from  Blackboard  and  Wimba,  to  iPods,  Flip  videos,  and  most  recently  virtual 
worlds,"  said  Russell.  "I  appreciate  the  opportunities  CIT  provides  me  for  training,  support, 
and  networking,  as  well  as  grant  support  for  innovative  projects.  I  particularly  admire  the 
overall  attitude  CIT  has  towards  technology — that  it  is  not  the  El  Dorado  but  does  offer 
tools  for  measured  and  thoughtful  ways  to  achieve  certain  learning  objectives." 

Innovator,  Matchmaker,  Navigator 

The  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  uses  a  variety  of  strategies  to  support 
teaching  and  learning  and  promote  innovation.  Some  projects  receive  financial 
aid,  but  most  of  the  Center's  assistance  takes  the  form  of  consulting,  advising  in 
course  planning,  and  helping  faculty  navigate  the  network  of  campus  resources  and 
services  to  find  the  tool  or  service  that  best  meets  their  needs.  The  CIT  staff  also 
provides  guidance  to  faculty  interested  in  web-based  technologies  such  as  Fliclcr,  YouTube, 
or  Google  Earth,  showing  them  how  these  freely  available  tools  can  be  used  effectively  in 
the  classroom. 

In  addition  to  funding  innovative  projects  and  faculty  development,  the  Center 
operates  a  lab  where  instructors  have  access  to  a  range  of  technologies  that  might  not  be 
available  in  their  home  departments.  The  CIT  Instructional  Technology  Lab,  opened  in 
the  fall  of  2000,  provides  tools  and  support  for  digitizing  text,  audio  and  video  as  well 
as  an  inventory  of  equipment  that  faculty  can  take  out  on  short-term  loans  to  "play" 
with.  Examples  of  equipment  currently  available  for  exploration  include  GPS  devices  for 
combining  geospatial  data  with  images  to  create  visualizations  and  a  3D  SpaceNavigator 
for  interacting  with  three-dimensional  virtual  environments.  By  experimenting  with  the 
Lab's  equipment,  faculty  learn  whether  or  not  the  devices  have  any  potential  for  use  in 
the  classroom.  The  Lab,  located  in  the  Bostock  building  of  the  Perkins  Library  complex, 
is  also  a  venue  for  workshops,  training  and  consulting. 


Faculty  consider  strategies 
for  maximizing  new  learning 
environments  during  a  May  2008 
CIT  workshop. 


Lisa  Croucher  from  Duke's 
Global  Health  Institute 
examines  an  Amazon  Kindle 
e-book  reader,  part  of  CIT's 
exploratory  equipment  pool. 


CIT  assistant  director  Amy 
Campbell  demonstrates  a 
web  camera  available  through 
the  Duke  Digital  Initiative  to  a 
faculty  member  in  the  CIT  lab. 
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Ingeborg  Walther  (German) 
and  Daniel  Foster  (Theater 
Studies)  participated  in 
CIT's  2004-05  Instructional 
Technology  Fellows 
program.  With  support 
from  the  program,  Walther 
and  Foster  enhanced  their 
courses  with  multimedia. 


Chemistry  librarian  Anne 
Langely  presents  a  joint 
CIT-library  study  of  e-book 
reader  technology  entitled, 
"An  iPod  for  Books?"  at  the 
CIT  Showcase. 


The  Center  also  spreads  innovation  by  connecting  faculty  across  departments  and 
schools  when  they  share  the  same  challenges.  Providing  opportunities  for  faculty  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  encourage  each  other  to  try  new  ideas  and  tools  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  CIT's  most  effective  strategies  for  disseminating  innovation.  Faculty  gather  to  share  tips 
and  strategies  on  teaching  with  tablet  PCs  or  meet  for  lunch  to  discuss  effective  methods  for 
online  teaching. 

The  Center's  support  for  different  faculty  communities  has  ranged  from  assisting 
with  logistics  and  identifying  common  interests  to  giving  faculty  stipends  for  more  formal 
long-term  efforts.  An  example  of  these  long-term  faculty  collaborations  can  be  found 
in  one  of  CIT's  most  popular  and  successful  initiatives,  the  Instructional  Technology 
Fellows  program.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Fellows  program  in  2002,  seventy-five  faculty 
have  participated.  Fellows  work  together  in  one  of  several  ways:  as  a  cohort  for  anywhere 
between  a  semester  and  an  entire  academic  year  on  individual  projects;  in  a  series  of  sessions 
tg  clustered  around  a  theme;  or  as  a  group  within  a  discipline  working  together  on  a  joint 
^  project.  In  2008-Oc)  CIT  has  supported  two  separate  groups  of  faculty  fellows — one  focused 
on  teaching  in  flexible  learning  spaces  and  another  on  integrating  student  video  production 
projects  into  their  courses. 

CIT  Collaborations  with  Library 
Colleagues 

aking  the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  a  department  within  the 
Duke  University  Libraries  has  contributed  to  the  Center's  effectiveness.  As 
technology  has  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  academic  life  of  Duke's 
faculty  and  students,  CIT's  academic  consultants  and  librarians  have  found 
increasing  opportunities  for  collaboration.  "The  campus-wide  process  that 
led  to  creation  of  CIT  was  a  recognition  and  validation  of  the  role  that  the  library  plays  in 
the  technological  life  of  the  campus,  "said  David  Ferriero,  university  librarian  at  the  time 
of  CIT's  founding.  In  recent  years,  librarians  and  CIT  consultants  have  frequently  worked 
together  to  explore  the  implications  of  new  hardware  and  software  tools  for  the  classroom 
and  the  library.  CIT  academic  technology  consultants  and  librarians  have  investigated  the 
ways  in  which  the  mobile  devices  many  students  and  faculty  bring  to  campus  could  provide 
access  to  library  resources  and  services.  Using  a  Sony  e-Reader  from  CIT's  lab,  librarians 
and  CIT  shared  ideas  about  how  students  and  faculty  could  use  the  new  generation  of 
|;  e-book  readers  to  view  electronic  text  and  other  digitized  materials.  Exploratory  equipment 
J  from  CIT  has  also  supported  recent  trials  of  roving  reference  services  with  iPhones  and 
|  ultramobile  PCs. 

CIT  staff  and  librarians  also  collaborate  directly  in  their  support  of  Duke  courses. 
ji  In  Associate  Professor  Jen'nan  Read's  Sociology  161,  "Social  Determinants  of  U.S.  Health 
Disparities,"  libtarians  Joel  Herndon  and  Linda  Daniel  worked  with  CIT  consultant 
Shawn  Miller  to  provide  students  with  technology  training  and  library  resources  in  support 
of  student  projects.  Students  in  Professor  Read's  course  used  a  variety  of  technologies  to 
successfully  combine  maps,  census  data  and  other  research  about  Durham  in  their  study  of 
health  disparities  in  the  local  community.  Miller  recalled,  "When  I  first  met  with  with  [Dr. 
Read] ,  she  wanted  to  know  about  possible  uses  of  census  data  and  maps  for  her  students' 
projects — so  I  brought  Joel  [Herndon]  into  the  conversation. .  .Linda  [Daniel]  was  already 
building  a  LibGuide  for  Jen'nan."  Miller's  experience  using  visualization  tools  was  combined 
with  Hemdon's  data  skills  and  Daniel's  subject  expertise  to  provide  broad-based  support  for 
the  students'  projects.  "I  think  this  kind  of  synergy  is  really  what  we're  aiming  for  when  we 
pull  together  different  resources  to  make  a  project  something  much  better  than  what  we 
perhaps  might  have  been  able  to  do  on  our  own,"  said  Miller. 
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Although  CIT  is  based  at  Perkins  Library,  its  services  are  not  confined  to  t lie- 
building.  The  stafi  travels  around  the  campus,  taking  events  to  departments  and  visiting 
faculty  offices  to  offer  one-on-one  consulting  and  training.  CIT  staff  also  gather  groups 
of  faculty  in  departments  and  schools  to  shape  the  development  of  new  services  and 
to  evaluate  existing  ones.  In  recent  years,  these  groups  have  provided  feedback  on 
everything  from  CIT  grant  offerings,  tools  offered  by  Blackboard,  and  the  success  of 
strategic  projects  such  as  the  Duke  Digital  Initiative. 

Partnerships  Within  and  Beyond 
Duke 

The  growth  of  CIT's  programs  and  impact  has  been  fueled  not  only  by  library 
connections  but  also  the  Center's  involvement  in  University  initiatives  and 
partnerships  across  campus.  When  a  library  endowment  offered  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  partnerships  with  local  schools,  CIT's  strength  in  both  pedagogy 
and  outreach  made  the  Center  the  ideal  home  for  the  new  PepsiCo  K-12 
Technology  Mentor  Coordinator.  The  Foreign  Language  Technology  Services  group 
in  Arts  &  Sciences,  established  separately  from  CIT,  ultimately  joined  with  the  Center 
and  now  functions  as  its  Instructional  Media  and  Language  Technology  Services  group. 
This  merger  has  resulted  in  better  interdisciplinary  connections  and  the  ability  to 
share  staff  and  resources  across  the  language  labs  and  CIT  lab.  The  success  over  the  past 
four  years  of  the  Duke  Digital  Initiative  has  also  resulted  from  productive  collaborations 
between  CIT  and  other  Duke  staff  as  well  as  external  partners  such  as  Apple  and  other 
vendors.  These  programs,  in  turn,  have  shaped  the  direction  and  growth  of  CIT. 

CIT  has  also  enjoyed  a  long  and  fruitful  partnership  with  the  School  of 
Medicine's  Clinical  Research  Training  Program  (CRTP).  Through  synchronous 
interactive  videoconferencing,  CRTP  delivers  courses  simultaneously  to  learners  at 
Duke  and  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  headquarters  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Over  the  past  five  years  CRTP  and  the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  have 
pooled  resources  to  fund  joint  positions  that  support  the  shared  needs  of  both 
groups  in  instructional  design  and  program  evaluation.  "The  success  enjoyed  by  the 
CRTP  over  the  last  decade. .  .would  not  have  been  possible  without  our  incredibly 
productive  relationships. .  .with  the  director  and  staff  of  Duke's  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology,"  said  William  Wilkinson,  executive  director  of  CRTP. 


Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Practice  Jeffrey  Forbes 
from  Computer  Science 
participates  in  a  2007 
panel  presentatation  with 
colleagues  from  the  Pratt 
School  of  Engineering, 
describing  their  year-long 
CIT  fellowship  to  explore 
tablet  PCs.  "Just  having 
people  with  similar  interests 
come  together  to  talk  about 
pedagogy  and  instructional 
technology  is  extremely 
valuable,"  commented  Forbes. 


The  Road  Ahead 

As  the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  enters  its  second  decade,  it 
continues  to  support  the  academic  mission  of  Duke  University  by  helping 
instructors  find  innovative  ways  to  use  technology  to  achieve  their  teaching 
goals.  Exciting  developments  in  multimedia,  mobile  devices,  and  the  next 
generation  web  of  visualization  and  collaboration  tools  will  present  plenty  of 
new  opportunities  in  coming  years  for  CIT  and  the  faculty  they  support.  University 
Librarian  Deborah  Jakubs  said,  "The  Libraries  value  the  opportunity  to  further 
innovation  in  teaching  and  learning  through  CIT's  diverse  initiatives  that  advance 
Duke's  technological  capacity." 


Yvonne 
Belanger  is 
the  head 
of  program 
evaluation  for 
the  Center  for 
Instructional 
Technology 
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I  don't  want  to 
say  that  the  old 
Perkins  lacked  any 
charms.  There 
was  a  mystery 
about  the  stacks, 
and  in  their 
decrepitude  they 
evoked  a  sense 
of  communing 
with  deeper  gods 
of  academia. 
The  stacks 
and  the  Gothic 
Reading  Room 
both  conjured  up 
the  romance  of 
libraries. 


The  Duke  Libraries: 


A  Change  Will  Do  You  Good" 

A  Personal  Reflection 

Harsha  Murrhy 

Everywhere  you  hear  it,  read  it,  see  it:  Change.  Whether  we  embrace 
it,  fight  it,  worry  about  it,  or  do  our  best  to  ignore  it,  change  is  going 
on  all  around  us  every  day.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  on  college 
campuses.  With  each  incoming  class  there  is  a  new  pattern  of  faces 
and  characters,  a  kaleidoscope  of  ambition  and  high-jinks,  of  potential 
and  achievement.  At  their  best,  universities  challenge  students  and 
then  send  them  into  the  world  transformed,  prepared  to  realize  their 
dreams. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  attend  or  be  associated  with  Duke  are  particularly 
lucky  because  the  school  (through  its  leaders)  has  been  committed  from  its  inception  to  doing 
things  differently.  In  his  inaugural  address  as  the  first  president  of  Trinity  College  in  1910, 
William  Preston  Few  spoke  about  the  need  for  the  University  to  take  the  lead  in  changing 
to  suit  the  new  conditions  of  the  post-Civil  War  era,  to  produce  graduates  of  "efficiency  and 
trustworthiness"  and  to  break  from  the  "chaotic  educational  conditions"  that  had  hindered 
the  South.  Few's  vision  of  Duke  becoming  a  national  force  in  education  and  civic  life  while 
maintaining  its  own  identity  (including  eschewing  "bigness")  was  echoed  years  later  when 
Terry  Sanford,  in  his  1984  valedictory  address  as  president,  spoke  of  Dukes  commitment  to 
pursuing  "outrageous  ambitions." 

We  alumni  are  torn  between  wanting  the  University  to  pursue  those  "outrageous 
ambitions"  while  also  wishing  it  to  remain  as  it  was  during  our  own  student  years.  Sometimes 
we  cling  to  what  we  experienced  not  because  it  was  good  or  even  pleasant,  but  because  that 
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is  how  we  remember  it.  The  very 
immutability  of  our  alma  mater  is  a 
source  of  comfort  because  there  is  so 
much  else  that  we  can't  hold  onto — 
or  keep  from  changing. 

This  inextricable  tension 
between  change  and  tradition  at 
Duke  has  found  its  most  tangible  and 
visible  manifestation  in  the  Perkins 
Project,  a  phrase  that  inadequately 
describes  the  multi-phase,  multi-year 
expansion  and  re-envisioning  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries  on  West 
Campus.  Since  the  2005  opening  of 
the  Bostock  Library  and  the  von  der 
Heyden  Pavilion,  followed  by  the 
2006  re-making  of  the  first  floor  of 
Perkins  Library,  the  University  has 
been  engaged  in  transforming  the 
meaning  of  the  university  library, 
what  it  is  and  what  it  can  be  in  the 
life  of  the  institution.  In  so  doing, 
our  University  has  re-established  the 
centrality  of  the  library  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  institution's  mission 
of  promoting  teaching,  research, 
scholarship  and  even  tolerance  and 
community.  It  is  convenient  to  speak 
of  the  new  Perkins  Library  complex 
(Perkins,  Bostock,  and  the  von  der 
Heyden  Pavilion)  as  a  place,  focusing 
solely  on  the  attractive  buildings  and 
their  elegant  furnishings.  However, 
the  more  fundamental  change  has 


been  in  how  people  at  the  University 
engage  with  each  other  inside  and 
outside  the  spaces. 

First,  it  is  worth  remembering 
what  Perkins  Library  was  to  so  many 
of  us  who  graduated  from  Duke 
before  this  transformation  occurred. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  it  was 
an  after-thought:  a  necessity  but  not 
something  to  celebrate  or  even  much 
remember.  The  impression  began 
with  that  first  visit  to  Duke.  I  don't 
recall  any  campus  tour  guide  taking 
students  into  Perkins.  With  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  the  guide  would  say  (if 
anything),  "This  is  our  library,"  and 
then  she  would  move  forward  down 
the  Quad,  pointing  to  the  Medical 
Center  entrance  and  making  the 
quick  U-turn  past  Allen  Building  and 
on  to  the  more  attractive  features  of 
the  residential  side  of  West  Campus, 
where  the  benches  were  filling  with 
easy-going  undergraduates  relaxing 
on  a  spring  afternoon.  Yes,  the  library 
was  an  after-thought. 

It  was  not  the  first  place  (or 
maybe  even  the  last  place)  most  of  us 
would  cite  if  asked  about  our  favorite 
places  while  we  were  at  Duke.  I  can 
remember  retreating  there,  as  did 
my  fellow  undergraduates,  during 
reading  periods  and  final  exams, 
more  to  escape  the  relative  chaos  of 
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The  Perkins  of 
yesterday  was  a 
place  to  be  alone. 
You  went  there  to 
escape  contact 
with  other  students 
so  you  could  write 
your  paper  or  cram 
for  your  exam  or 
read  the  reserved 
book  your  professor 
had  set  aside. 


the  dorms  than  because  the  library 
provided  any  special  attraction. 

Yet,  I  don't  want  to  say 
that  the  old  Perkins  lacked  any 
charms.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  the  stacks,  and  in  their 
decrepitude  they  evoked  a  sense 
of  communing  with  deeper 
gods  of  academia.  The  stacks 
and  the  Gothic  Reading  Room 
both  conjured  up  the  romance 
of  libraries.  These  were  the 
trappings  of  tradition  that  many 
of  us  wanted  from  our  college 
experience  and  which  we  got 
in  full  measure.  One  actually 
could  smell  in  the  mustiness 
of  the  volumes,  the  history  of 
scholarship,  what  Professor  Linda 
Orr  referred  to  in  a  2006  Duke 
Magazine  article  as  the  "smell  of 
book  perfume."  The  Perkins  of 
yesterday  was  a  place  to  be  alone. 
You  went  there  to  escape  contact 
with  other  students  so  you  could 
write  your  paper  or  cram  for  your 
exam  or  read  the  reserved  book 
your  professor  had  set  aside. 

To  come  back  to  the 
library  today  is  to  have  a 
completely  different  experience. 
I  have  referred  to  the  library's 
transformation  as  "extreme 
makeover,  the  I  'niversit)  edition 
(referring  to  the  television 
program  that  takes  the  small, 
inadequate  and  usually  dilapidated 
home  of  a  struggling  family  and 


razes  it  to  the  ground  before 
putting  up  a  brand  new  home, 
replete  with  the  latest  appliances 
and  interior  design  razzle  dazzle). 
The  most  obvious  change  is  the 
proliferation  and  ubiquity  of 
computer  technology  and  how 
its  intrinsic  portability  has  altered 
our  relationship  with  information. 
Virtually  every  student  carries 
a  computer;  digital  video  kits, 
iPods  and  cameras  are  common 
classroom  tools.  So,  why  with  all 
the  easy  access  to  information 
from  almost  anywhere,  would  a 
student  want  to  be  at  the  library? 
Because  the  space  is  invigorating 
and  because  it  creates  community 
around  the  academic  experience. 

The  new  Perkins  Library 
inspires  its  users  to  be  part 
of  something  larger  than 
their  individual  classes  and 
assignments.  The  transformation 
of  the  buildings  has  created  a 
library  where  students  and 
faculty  want  to  be.  I  recently 
walked  through  the  Link,  the 
teaching  and  learning  center 
on  lower  level  one  of  Perkins, 
and  marveled  at  a  space  full  of 
classrooms  outfitted  with  all  sorts 
of  technology  and  furniture  that 
is  bright  and  moveable.  1  learned 
that  students  can  participate  in 
video  conferences,  that  teachers 
can  project  and  manipulate  image 
files  for  neurobiology  or  cathedral 


construction  on  the  classrooms' 
electronic  screens  or  diagram 
schematics  on  whiteboards.  I 
stopped  to  speak  with  a  student 
in  one  of  the  breakout  rooms 
who  said  she  was  working  with 
two  of  her  classmates  on  a 
business  plan  and  profit-anddoss 
statement  for  one  of  their  finance 
courses.  I  don't  recall  having  any 
such  collaborations  during  my 
undergraduate  years! 

At  the  new  Perkins  Library, 
students  come  to  collaborate,  to 
check  out  books,  to  use  databases 
and  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
librarians — and  they  are  there 
during  the  day  and  all  through 
the  night.  And  students  also  are 
choosing  the  library  as  a  place 
to  spend  time  to  study,  to  write 
their  papers,  or  to  read — all 
activities  they  could  do  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  spaces  like  the  von  der 
Heyden  Pavilion,  with  its  coffee 
shop/cafe,  create  an  informal 
atmosphere  that  is  different  from 
the  solitude  of  "hard  scholarship" 
and  the  structure  of  the  classroom. 
I  am  pleased  on  my  visits  to 
the  campus  to  see  students 
meeting  with  faculty  members 
or  administrators  in  the  Pavilion. 
Where  talking  might  have  elicited 
"shushing"  long  ago,  the  new 
library  hums  with  the  sounds  of 
collaboration,  laughter  and  gentle 
snoring  (which  happens  in  the 
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The  new  Perkins 
Library  inspires  its 
users  to  be  part  of 
something  larger 
than  their  individual 
classes  and 
assignments.  The 
transformation  of  the 
buildings  has  created 
a  library  where 
students  and  faculty 
want  to  be. 


oh-so-comfortable  chairs  of  the 
reading  rooms  and  will  probably 
continue  as  long  as  Duke  students 
"work  and  play  hard"). 

When  I  speak  to  recent 
Duke  graduates  about  the  library, 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  universal 
praise.  I  understand  that  the 
library  is  now  the  second  or  third 
most  visited  spot  on  campus 
(after  the  Chapel  and  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium).  Indeed,  in  a 
Duke  Admissions  website  poll 
asking  students  about  their 
favorite  places  at  Duke,  several 
locations  in  the  library  were  on 
the  list.  The  library  is  now  a  place 
in  which  to  see  and  be  seen!  I 
also  understand  that  student  tour 
guides  now  regularly  take  visitors 
and  prospects  to  the  library, 


announcing  proudly  "This  is  our 
library." 

There  is  an  especially 
beautiful  view  from  a  fourth  floor 
reading  room  in  the  Bostock 
building.  From  one  side  you  can 
look  through  a  glass  wall  down 
into  the  Carpenter  Reading 
Room  on  the  third  floor.  But  if 
you  turn  in  the  other  direction, 
looking  out  through  glass  that  is 
a  perfect  Duke  blue,  you  see  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Chapel. 
From  another  window  you  see 
the  Center  for  Interdisciplinary 
Engineering,  Medicine  and 
Applied  Sciences  (CIEMAS)  and 
the  Duke  Forest  further  south. 
When  the  sun  comes  through 
those  windows,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  unity  of  the  vision 
of  Duke's  founders. 

The  transformation 
of  Perkins  Library  is  being 
guided  by  a  dedicated  group  of 
administrators,  faculty  members, 
librarians,  alumni  and  architects 
who  understand  that  they  are 
doing  more  than  changing  the 
library's  physical  footprint:  they 
are  also  enlarging  the  library's  role 
on  campus. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  last 
phase  of  the  Perkins  Project,  the 
renovation  of  the  original  1928 
and  1948  library  buildings  on 
West  Campus,  will  get  the  same 
degree  of  support — financial  and 


institutional — that  created  the 
Project's  early  successes — the 
Bostock  Library,  the  von  der 
Heyden  Pavilion,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  1 968 
building.  This  last  phase, 
the  Cornerstone  Phase  (the 
cornerstone  for  the  University 
is  visible  on  the  front  of  the 
1928  library  building)  will 
bring  renewal  and  change  to  the 
part  of  the  library  that  houses 
its  most  distinctive  collections 
in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special  Collections  Library 
and  Duke's  history  in  the 
University  Archives. 

The  library  may  be 
the  place  on  campus  that 
best  exemplifies  that 
combination  of  efficient 
learning  and  collaboration 
in  the  development  of  civic 
character  that  William 
Preston  Few  spoke  about. 
We  strive  to  be  exposed  to 
great  ideas  and  great  people  and 
to  be  inspired  enough 
to  find  the  way  to  best  realize 
our  individual  dreams.  At 
the  Duke  University  Libraries, 
we  are  changing  the  buildings 
to  reveal  the  greater  truths 
about  learning  communities 
that  lie  within.  mYA 


This  last  phase,  the 
Cornerstone  Phase 
(the  cornerstone  for 
the  University  is  visible 
on  the  front  of  the 
1928  library  building) 
will  bring  renewal  and 
change  to  the  part  of 
the  library  that  houses 
its  most  distinctive 
collections. 


Harsha  Murthy  T'81  is 
a  member  of  Duke's 
Library  Advisory  Board. 
He  lives  and  works 
in  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Preserving  Scholarship 

in  a  Digital  World 


by  Cara  Bonnett 


Consider:  The  coolest  thing  to  be 
done  with  your  data  will  likely 
be  thought  of  by  someone  else. 
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That's  the  idea  driving  Paolo  Mangiafico  to  explore  new 
methods  for  managing  and  archiving  the  deluge  of  digital 
information  at  Duke.  Mangiafico,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Duke  Libraries,  is  the  University's  new  director  of  digital 
information  strategy.  His  mission:  to  make  sure  Duke's 
vast  and  varied  digital  output — from  course  Web  sites  and 
dissertations  to  wikis  and  raw  scientific  data — will  be  available 
to  future  scholars  to  use  in  ways  we  can't  currently  imagine. 

"The  academy  is  based  on  building  on  the  work  someone 
has  done  before  you,"  Mangiafico  said.  "We  need  to  provide 
incentives  for  people  to  share  data,  help  other  people  get  to 
that  data  and  mash  it  up,  and  make  sure  the  stuff  persists  over 
time.  Someone  might  not  think  to  do  those  mash-ups  until 
twenty  years  from  now." 

Mangiafico's  efforts — one  element  of  a  new  University 
initiative  funded  in  part  by  a  Mellon  Foundation  grant  (see 
sidebar  this  page) — are  aimed  at  developing  not  just  a  digital 
attic,  but  a  technological  infrastructure  and  set  of  policies 
that  will  add  value  to  researchers'  current  work.  The  endeavor 
also  stirs  up  some  sticky  issues,  such  as  how  to  turn  research 
data  into  "knowledge  in  the  service  of  society"  with  greater 
efficiency  and  how  to  reward  digital  collaboration  in  an 
academic  environment. 

Because  the  traditional  tenure  system  is  still  tied  to 
print  publication,  researchers  may  feel  especially  protective 
of  their  data — despite  the  documented  citation  advantage 
of  open  access  articles,  said  Kevin  Smith,  Duke's  scholarly 
communications  officer.  "There's  a  mental  roadblock:  If  I 
make  the  data  available,  will  somebody  else  jump  my  claim, 
take  my  data  and  publish  my  article  before  I  do,"  said  Smith, 
whose  blog,  http://library.duke.edu/blogs/scholcomm/, 
explores  legal  issues  such  as  authors'  rights,  copyright  and 
fair  use. 

Despite  these  concerns,  the  open  access  movement 
has  made  progress  nationally,  with  a  2008  mandate  from 
the  National  Institutes  for  Health  requiring  scientists  to 
submit  finished  papers  to  the  PubMed  Central  database  to 
allow  public  access.  And  there  has  been  progress  at  Duke, 
too.  This  spring,  the  University  instituted  a  requirement  that 
all  theses  and  dissertations  be  contributed  to  an  open  access 
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About  the  Digital 
Information  initiative 

What:  The  initiative  is  a  joint 
project  of  the  Office  of  the 
Provost,  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  and  the  Office  of 
Information  Technology.  It 
has  been  funded  in  part  by 
a  $325,000  grant  from  The 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation, 
in  partnership  with  Dartmouth 
College. 

Who:  Paolo  Mangiafico,  who 
was  named  Duke's  director 
of  digital  information  strategy 
last  fall,  will  support  the 
provost's  new  digital  information 
steering  committee,  to  be 
made  up  of  faculty,  archivists, 
information  technology  staff 
and  representatives  from  other 
areas  of  the  university. 

Next  steps:  The  committee  will 
begin  discussions  this  spring 
about  goals,  priorities,  policies 
and  potential  pilot  projects. 
Mangiafico  also  plans  to 
assemble  an  informal  group  of 
information  technology,  library 
and  other  staff  to  share  best 
practices  and  work  toward 
common  approaches. 

Beyond  Duke:  Duke  and 
Dartmouth  share  an  advisory 
group  to  guide  development  of  a 
digital  information  strategy  that 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
institutions.  The  advisory  group, 
which  comprises  university 
information  technology  directors, 
library  directors  and  vice 
provosts  from  Duke,  Dartmouth, 
the  University  of  Chicago, 
Princeton,  Yale,  University  of 
Virginia  and  Williams,  met  for 
the  first  time  in  December  and 
plans  to  meet  again  this  fall. 
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repository  (http://dukcspacc.lib.dLike.edu/dspace/ 
handle/ 10 161/1). 

But  there  is  further  to  go,  said  Ricardo 
Pietrobon,  associate  vice  chair  of  surgery  at 
Duke  and  director  of  Research  on  Research, 
a  collaborative  effort  to  maximize  research 
productivity  and  patient  outcomes.  According 
to  Pietrobon,  inefficient  access  and  distribution 
systems  in  biomedical  research,  for  example,  can 
mean  a  ten-year  gap  between  publication  of  a 
clinical  trial  and  implementation  in  clinical  practice 
"The  more  we  can  streamline  that  conversion  of 
information  to  practice,  the  faster  we  can  improve 
patient  care,"  he  said. 

Even  at  Duke,  where  the  community  is 
interested  in  sharing,  coordinating  parallel  campus 
efforts  can  still  be  challenging.  Systems  are  already 
in  place  to  manage  and  preserve  vital  University 
records,  such  as  Board  of  Trustee  minutes,  payroll 
records  and  student  transcripts.  And  the  University 
Archives  works  closely  with  the  Office  of  News  and 
Communication,  for  example,  to  preserve  all  Duke 
press  releases  and  new  multimedia  content  such  as 
podcasts  and  "Duke  on  Camera"  video  clips. 

However,  while  a  2006  survey  of  1 20 
interdisciplinary  centers  and  50  academic 
departments  and  programs  across  Duke  identified 
a  handful  of  existing  digital  repositories  (see 
sidebar  below),  there  are  no  long-term  plans  for 
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Archivist  Tim 
Pyatt  said. 


management  and  preservation  of  "born  digital"  data  such 
as  electronic  course  catalogs  or  department  newsletters, 
University  Archivist  Tim  Pyatt  said.  "What  worries  me 
is  the  stuff  I  don't  know  about — keeping  track  of  the 
new  content  that  comes  up  that  doesn't  have  that  paper 
equivalent,"  Pyatt  said.  "Hundreds  of  us  are  trying  to  find 
these  solutions  independently.  We  need  to  be  thinking 
about  this  together,  so  we're  not  spending  multiple 
resources  to  solve  the  same  problem." 

That's  where  Mangiafico,  who  led  the  Duke 
Libraries'  first  digitization  projects  in  the  1990s,  comes  in. 
As  more  materials  take  on  new  life  in  the  digital  world — 
from  Duke's  famed  ancient  papyri  collection  to  past 
issues  of  Duke's  yearbook,  the  Chanticleer, — he  wants  the 
Duke  community  to  think  more  strategically  about  what 
is  worth  saving  and,  for  what  is  saved,  how  those  digital 
assets  might  be  used  in  the  future. 

"It's  hard  to  decide  what's  important  in  advance,  but 
the  tools  and  infrastructure  we  build  now  need  to  factor 
in  the  long  term,"  Mangiafico  said.  Only  through  that 
kind  of  forethought  and  coordination  can  the  University 
facilitate  the  kind  of  data-driven  "mash-ups"  that  will 
fuel  the  next  generation  of  unexpected  collaborations. 
Mangiafico  predicts:  "With  enough  eyeballs,  you  make 
better  discoveries."  4uM 


Online  repositories 
at  Duke 

Here  are  a  few  examples 
of  existing  campus 
repositories: 

Duke  Law  Faculty 
Scholarship  Repository:  a 

full-text  electronic  archive 
of  scholarly  works  by  Duke 
Law  faculty  (http://eprints. 
Iaw.duke.edu) 


Duke  Student  Portfolio: 

an  electronic  archive  of 
undergraduate  student 
work  (text,  audio  and  video 
files),  managed  by  the 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 
(https://portfolio.oit.duke. 
edu/index.jsp) 

DukeSpace:  a  project 
of  Duke  Libraries  and 
University  Archives 
that  provides  access  to 
electronic  theses  and 


dissertations,  as  well  as 
selected  University  records 
(http://dukespace.lib.duke. 
edu/dspace/) 

MedSpace:  Duke 
Medicine  Digital 
Repository,  Medical 
Center  Archives 
repository  (http:// 
medspace.mc.duke.edu/ 
vital/access/manager/ 
Index) 


Faculty  Database  System: 
an  electronic  collection 
that  includes  faculty 
directory  information,  as 
well  as  curricula  vitae  and 
research  (http://fds.duke. 
edu/db) 
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Staying  Ahead  of  the  Digital 
Avalanche 

Part  detective,  part  digital  archaeologist.  That's  how 
electronic  records  archivist  Seth  Shaw  sees  himself. 
He  excavates  data  from  31/2-inch  floppy  disks,  digital 
camera  memory  cards,  and  hard  drives  circa  2000. 
A  Nobel  Laureate  in  economics  even  revealed  his 
username  and  password  to  Shaw  in  order  to  donate 
his  e-mail  correspondence  to  the  Duke  Libraries. 

And  unlike  the  archivists  of  generations  past  who 
could  set  boxes  of  letters  or  old  photographs  aside 
for  later  cataloging,  Shaw  faces  the  twin  ticking 
time  bombs  of  technology  obsolescence  and  "bit 
rot."  "When  you  stick  papers  in  a  box,  you  don't 
have  to  go  back  and  check  every  month  to  make 
sure  they're  still  there.  You  don't  assume  the  box  is 
spontaneously  going  to  die  on  you,  like  a  hard  drive 
might,"  Shaw  said. 

Shaw  is  on  the  front  lines  of  a  new  Duke  initiative 
to  preserve  the  "born  digital"  artifacts  that  might 
someday  document  the  work  of  a  future  Nobel 
Laureate  or  help  tell  the  story  of  campus  life  in  2009 
when  the  University  marks  its  100th  anniversary  in 
2024.  His  job  highlights  the  uncertainty  inherent  in 
trying  to  ensure  that  the  University's  most  precious 
digital  resources  are  preserved  and  usable  beyond 
the  short  lifespan  of  current  technologies. 

In  an  effort  to  capture  the  first  rough  draft  of  Duke's 
current  history,  for  example,  Shaw  wrote  his  own 
computer  program  to  copy  seven  years'  worth  of 
multimedia  files  off  servers  and  hard  drives  in  the 
Office  of  News  and  Communication.  He  left  with 


21 1  gigabytes'  worth  of  University  news  and  the 
knowledge  that  each  passing  day  generates  a  new 
flood  of  digital  data  he  can't  possibly  hope  to  sift 
through,  let  alone  store. 

Meanwhile,  Shaw  also  faces  growing  skittishness 
among  prospective  donors,  who  fear  what  one  Duke 
student  called  the  "promiscuous  access"  of  online 
data  sharing.  "It's  one  thing  to  have  a  box  of  papers 
on  the  shelf  in  the  library  that  someone  might  pull 
down,"  Shaw  said.  "It's  a  whole  different  story  if 
you  donate  your  papers  and  someone  could  type 
your  name  into  Google  and  find  your  files." 

In  an  era  when  the  first  draft  of  scholarship  is 
written  in  wikis  and  blogs  and  researchers  can  store 
an  entire  career  on  a  Flash  drive,  Shaw  sometimes 
feels  as  if  he's  trying  to  outrun  an  avalanche. 
"We're  trying  to  make  preservation  decisions  in  a 
foggy  crystal  ball,"  Shaw  said.  "There  is  no  future- 
proofing.  We'll  always  be  trying  to  keep  up  with 
technology." 

— Cara  Bonnett   


Cara  Bonnett  is 
Managing  Editor, 
News  &  Information, 
for  Duke's  Office 
of  Information 
Technology. 
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Celebrating  and  Preserving 

the  Art  of  Documentary  Filmmaking 

at  the  Full  Frame  Archive 

Kirston  Johnson 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  founding  of  the  Full  Frame  Documentary  Film  Festival,  this  organization 
has  exhibited  the  most  important  contemporary  documentaries  from  America  and  abroad.  It  has 
also  created  signature  film  series  made  up  of  new  and  vintage  works  which  explored  themes  that 
have  contributed  to  community  discourse  and  have  gone  on  to  become  hallmarks  of  international 
film  exhibition.  As  documentaries  play  a  vital  role  as  witness  and  effectively  comment  on  all  aspects 
of  society,  the  sum  total  of  these  works  serves  as  an  essential  historical  record  of  the  last  ten  years. 
They  reveal  turbulent,  changing  times,  a  complex  and  powerful  decade  of  events  that  have  both 
shocked  and  inspired  those  who  lived  through  them. 


Nancy  Buirski,  Founder  of  the  Full  Frame  Documentary  Film  Festival, 

The  Power  of  Ten,  2007  Full  Frame  Program 


Born  into  Brothelsl2La.net  Briski 


Born  into  Brothels, 
directed  by  Zana  Briski 
and  Ross  Kauffman, 
won  the  2004  Full 
Frame  Audience 
Award  and  was  Best 
Documentary  Feature 
at  the  77th  Academy 
Awards. 


When  the  Full  Frame 
Documentary  Film 
Festival  began  in  1998 
as  the  DoubleTake  Documentary 
Film  Festival,  it  changed  Durham, 
North  Carolina's  cultural  landscape 
forever.  During  that  first  festival,  a 
total  of  forty-five  films  were  screened 
in  three  cinemas  at  Durham's  historic 
Carolina  Theater.  Three  prizes  were 
awarded  to  individual  filmmakers 
for  new  documentaries  and  Albert 
Maysles  and  Michael  Apted,  pioneers 
of  documentary  filmmaking,  were 
honored  for  lifetime  achievement. 


Within  a  few  years  the  Festival 
had  made  Durham  a  mecca  for 
documentary  filmmakers  and  film 
lovers  from  around  the  world. 

Now,  more  than  a  decade 
later,  close  to  one  hundred  films 
are  screened  every  April  during 
the  four-day  Festival  and  between 
ten  and  twelve  prizes  are  awarded 
for  new  documentaries  made  by 
both  U.S.  (including  several  from 
NC)  and  international  filmmakers. 
The  Festival  also  continues  to 
present  career  awards  to  established 
filmmakers  who  have  made 
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City  of  Cranes/Eva  Weber 


significant  contributions  to  the 
documentary  arts. 

As  the  Festival's  reputation 
grew,  so  did  the  appreciation  of 
documentary  film  as  a  unique 
record  of  the  social,  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  realities 
experienced  by  people  around  the 
world.  In  recognition  of  the  genre's 
significance,  the  Full  Frame  Festival 
and  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
entered  into  a  partnership  in  2007  to 
create  the  Full  Frame  Archive.  The 
Libraries  agreed  to  acquire,  archive, 
and  preserve  copies  of  the  Festival's 
award-winning  films  at  the  Archive 
of  Documentary  Arts  in  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. 

The  Full  Frame  Archive  is 
one  of  only  a  few  collections  in 
the  nation  dedicated  to  preserving 
award-winning  documentary  films, 
which  are  a  unique  resource  for 
interdisciplinary  research.  The 


Archive  staff  creates  preservation 
masters  of  each  film  and  houses 
them  in  the  Library's  secure,  climate- 
controlled  storage  facility  DVD 
copies  of  the  films  are  made  available 
at  the  Special  Collections  Library 
to  Duke  students  and  faculty  and 
the  larger  scholarly  community  for 
teaching  and  research. 

With  over  one  hundred  award 
winning  films  currently  in  the  Full 
Frame  Archive's  collection  and 
at  least  eight  new  documentaries 
slated  for  preservation  each  year,  the 
Archive  has  the  potential  to  support 
research  and  teaching  in  a  wide 
variety  of  disciplines  and  programs. 
Faculty  from  Duke's  Film/Video/ 
Digital  Program,  Women's  Studies 
Program,  Human  Rights  Center,  and 
Divinity  School  have  already  used 
the  films,  which  are  transcultural  in 
scope  and  explore  themes  as  varied  as 
world  religions  and  spirituality,  race, 
gender,  human  rights  and  war 


There  are  films  on 
everything  from 
modern  life  in  a  Tibetan 
monastery,  female 
soldiers  in  Iraq  and 
a  children's  home  in 
Russia,  to  demolition 
derbies,  the  art  of 
making  samosas,  and 
the  high-pressure 
world  of  professional 
Scrabble  tournaments. 
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/  for  India/Sandhya  Suri 


as  well  as  an  array  of  esoteric  topics, 
each  with  its  own  unique  appeal. 
Ihe  films  are  as  individual  as  the 
filmmakers  themselves  and  as  diverse 
as  the  human  experience.  There  are 
films  on  everything  horn  modern 
life  in  a  Tibetan  monastery,  female 
soldiers  in  Iraq  and  a  children's  home 
in  Russia,  to  demolition  derbies, 
the  art  of  making  samosas,  and  the 
high-pressure  world  of  professional 
Scrabble  tournaments. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  the 
films,  the  Archive  staff  is  making 
them  available  on  campus  for 
collaborative  events  that  bring 
together  students  and  faculty  from 
different  departments.  Duke's 
Divinity  School  recently  screened 
2007  Full  Frame  award  winner 


The  Monastery,  followed  by  a  panel 
discussion  that  included  participants 
from  the  Center  for  Documentary 
Studies,  the  Department  of  Religion, 
and  the  Divinity  School. 

The  Full  Frame  Archive 
promotes  the  groundbteaking  work 
created  by  today's  documentary 
filmmakers  and  guarantees  a  lasting 
legacy  for  both  the  Festival  and 
the  artists.  In  a  predominantly 
visual  culture,  and  as  visual  studies 
increasingly  become  a  part  of  every 
aspect  of  teaching  and  learning, 
this  exciting  collaboration  encourages 
the  use  of  documentary  film  as 
a  catalyst  for  interdisciplinary 
scholarship,  dynamic  dialogue,  and 
social  change.  %2fo 


Faculty  from  Duke's 
Film/Video/Digital 
Program,  Women's 
Studies  Program, 
Human  Rights  Center, 
and  Divinity  School  have 
already  used  the  films, 
which  are  transcultural 
in  scope  and  explore 
themes  as  varied  as  world 
religions  and  spirituality, 
race,  gender,  human 
rights  and  war. 


Kirston  Johnson  is  Moving 
Image  Archivist  at  the  Full 
Frame  Archive. 
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The  Intimacy  of  Strangers/Eva  Weber 


Non-circulating  DVD  copies  of  each  preserved  film 
will  be  available  for  use  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library, 
as  well  as  for  classroom  screenings  and  special  events. 
Licensed  copies  of  the  award-winning  documentaries 
will  be  purchased  from  the  filmmakers  and  will  be  more 
widely  available  through  the  circulating  collection  at 
Lilly  Library.  For  a  complete  list  of  films  preserved 
to  date,  please  visit  the  Archives  website  at  http:// 
library.duke.edu/specialcollections/research/hilllrame. 
html.  To  find  more  information  about  the  Full 
Frame  Documentary  Film  Festival  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  and  to  see  a  listing  of  2009  events,  please  visit 
the  Festival  website  at  http://www.fullframefest.org/. 

The  Full  Frame  Archive  receives 

support  from  the  following  sponsors: 

Eastman  Kodak 

Alpha  Cine  Labs,  Seattle 

Duke  University  Office  of  the  President 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
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Unbelievable 

Stacy  Horn 


Editor's  Note:  This 
excerpt  from  the  preface  of 
Unbelievable:  Investigations 
into  Ghosts,  Poltergeists, 
Telepathy,  Clairvoyance, 
and  Other  Phenomena 
of  the  Unseen  World 
(2009)  by  Stacy  Horn  is 
printed  by  permission  of  the 
publisher,  EccolHarperCollins 
Publishers. 


I  started  looking 
for  a  story  that  was 
supernatural  and 
scary  and  still  sad, 
but  without  all  the 
bloodshed.  I  began 
with  a  haunted  house 
in  New  York  City 
that  I'd  heard  about 
when  I  was  a  kid  and 
had  never  forgotten. 


I've  always  been  drawn  to  the  dead  and  forgotten.  My  last  book,  about 
the  New  York  Police  Department's  Cold  Case  Squad,  had  me  immersed 
in  unsolved  murder  for  years.  My  plan  was  to  find  people  who  had  been 
murdered,  denied  justice,  and  for  whom  it  was  over  in  every  possible  way. 
I  was  going  to  bring  them  back  to  life,  if  only  on  a  paper  stage.  When  the 
NYPD  allowed  me  into  warehouses  and  basements  and  closets  to  look  inside 
hundreds  of  boxes  of  old  homicide  cases,  many  unopened  for  decades,  I  was 
practically  hypnotized;  it  had  the  excitement  of  a  treasure  hunt  and  the  hope  of 
resurrection.  The  problem  was  that,  while  the  research  couldn't  have  been  more 
fascinating,  it  was  all  ultimately  heartbreaking.  Everything  I  did  came  back  to 
someone  who  had  died,  and  always  in  some  horrible  and  unthinkable  way. 

By  the  time  I  was  done,  I  was  ready  to  tell  my  agent  that  my  next  project 
would  be  a  cofFee-table  book  entitled  Puppies  of  North  America. 

But  then  I  thought:  What's  more  fun  than  a  ghost  story?  I've  never 
been  able  to  resist  the  paranormal.  So,  I  started  looking  for  a  story  that  was 
supernatural  and  scary  and  still  sad,  but  without  all  the  bloodshed.  I  began  with 
a  haunted  house  in  New  York  City  that  I'd  heard  about  when  I  was  a  kid  and 
had  never  forgotten.  This  led  to  a  group  of  scientists  at  Duke  University  who 
specialized  in  parapsychology. 

With  few  exceptions,  scientists  have  always  been  disdainful  toward 
accounts  of  the  paranormal,  and  the  idea  of  studying  it  rigorously.  But  there 
was  a  moment  when  science  discovered  a  kaleidoscope  of  invisible  forces,  waves, 
and  particles  underneath  a  now  thinner  veil  of  reality,  and  that  the  universe 
is  expanding.  At  that  moment  there  was  just  enough  give  in  the  scientific 
community  that  phenomena  that  had  always  been  dismissed  as  paranormal 
could  be  approached  differently.  In  this  brief  window  of  opportunity,  Duke 
University  opened  the  Parapsychology  Laboratory.  I'd  heard  of  the  lab  over  the 
years,  but  when  I  went  down  to  North  Carolina  I  had  little  idea  of  what  went 
on  there. 
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Like  the  cold  case 
detectives  who  worked 
on  homicide  cases  no 
one  else  could  solve, 
the  scientists  at  the 
Parapsychology  Lab 
were  looking  at  "cases" 
other  scientists  either 
didn't  want  to  or 
couldn't  explain. 


It  was  the  Cold  Case  Squad  all  over  again.  There  are  over  seven  hundred 
boxes  of  lab  archives  at  Duke  University,  and  what  I  found  inside  was  the  story 
of  scientists  who  were  like  paranormal  detectives,  but  without  the  horrible 
murders,  although  in  the  end  there  were  some  of  those,  too.  Like  the  cold  case 
detectives  who  worked  on  homicide  cases  no  one  else  could  solve,  the  scientists 
at  the  Parapsychology  Lab  were  looking  at  "cases"  other  scientists  either  didn't 
want  to  or  couldn't  explain.  I  was  once  again  completely  absorbed  in  material 
that  few  had  looked  at  in  decades.  I  found  death  and  loss  wrapped  up  in  every 
box  I  opened,  but  this  time,  behind  it  all,  was  the  hope  of  something  more  than 
a  metaphorical  resurrection. 

The  lab  was  headed  up  by  a  man  named  J.B.  Pdiine.  Outside  of 
parapsychology  circles,  Pdiine  is  not  well-remembered  today,  but  in  his  time, 
he  was  the  Einstein  of  the  paranormal.  Between  1930  and  1980  the  media 
seized  on  Pdiine  and  reported  on  nearly  every  bit  of  ground-breaking  research 
that  came  out  of  the  lab.  From  Life  magazine  to  Reader's  Digest  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  Yorker,  newspapers  and  magazines  were  eager  to  pass  on 
any  shred  of  evidence  of  life  after  death  to  a  public  that  anticipated  paranormal 
breakthroughs  to  rival  those  being  heralded  in  other  areas  of  science  on  what 
felt  like  an  almost  daily  basis.  In  turn,  the  public  would  bring  thousands  of 
supernatural  events  to  the  lab's  attention.  The  scientists  at  the  lab  were  flooded 
with  mail  and  visitors,  legendary  and  otherwise,  including:  Albert  Einstein, 
Upton  Sinclair,  B.F.  Skinner,  Richard  Nixon,  Aldous  Huxley,  Arthur  Koestler, 
Carl  Jung,  Bill  Wilson  (the  co-founder  of  Alcoholic's  Anonymous),  and  Jackie 
Gleason.  Timothy  Leary  flew  down  to  Duke  in  the  sixties  and  got  Pdiine 
and  some  other  scientists  there  to  take  their  first  psilocybin  trip  to  see  if  this 
extraordinary  drug  could  enhance  the  remarkable  mental  abilities  they  were 
trying  to  understand — ESP,  psychokinesis,  and  clairvoyance.  Helen  Keller  put 
her  fingers  to  Pdiine's  lips  when  they  met  and  told  him  that  she  experienced 
ESP  often.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  gave  the  lab  contracts  to  study  extrasensory 


Timothy  Leary  flew 
down  to  Duke  in  the 
sixties  and  got  Rhine 
and  some  other  scientists 
there  to  take  their  first 
psilocybin  trip  to  see 
if  this  extraordinary 
drug  could  enhance 
the  remarkable  mental 
abilities  they  were 
trying  to  understand — 
ESP,  psychokinesis,  and 
clairvoyance.  Helen 
Keller  put  her  fingers 
to  Rhine's  lips  when 
they  met  and  told  him 
that  she  experienced 
ESP  often. 
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A  ghost  story  is  great,  but 
scientific  evidence  that  there 
really  is  something  paranormal 
in  the  world  is  better. 


perception  in  animals,  and  the  Air  force  built  an  "ESP  machine,"  basically  a 
simple  computer  that  automated  parts  of  the  experiment.  Defense  industry 
contractors  like  General  Dynamics  stopped  by  at  the  request  of  government's 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  to  see  what  the  lab  was  up  to.  When 
word  came  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  the  Russians  had 
a  parapsychology  lab  too,  there  was  talk  of  a  Manhattan  Project  for 
the  paranormal.  The  CIA  would  eventually  spend  millions  exploring 
mind  control. 


But  while  Rhine  tried  to  focus  on  consciousness  and  ESP,  the  aspect  of 
the  paranormal  that  looked  the  most  like  science,  his  supporters  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  were  driven  by  an  interest  in  life  after  death  to  leave  the  lab 
and  head  into  the  field  where  faith  and  wishful  thinking,  rather  than  hard 
data,  made  a  case.  Rhine  would  spend  a  lifetime  disappointing  these  people. 
In  the  beginning,  I  was  among  them.  When  Rhine  didn't  follow  up  on  some 
strange,  but  fascinating  area  of  the  paranormal,  like  near  death  experiences,  I 
thought,  "Come  on.  Not  worth  even  a  look?  Really?'  But  then,  very  quickly, 
I  became  more  excited  by  the  possibility  that  Rhine  and  his  colleagues  may 
have  found  empirical  proof  that  one  of  the  phenomena  they  were  studying — 
ESP — was  genuine. 

The  ultimate,  heartbreaking  fact  is,  that  if  anything  was  being  missed 
in  all  this  research  and  all  this  work,  it  was  not  the  steps  Rhine  didn't  take 
to  answer  the  question  of  life  after  death,  but  just  how  close  he  got.  When  I 
began  my  research  I  was  somewhere  between  the  faithful  and  the  scientific. 
I  didn't  believe  in  ghosts  when  I  went  down  to  North  Carolina  to  study  the 
work  of  the  Parapsychology  Laboratory,  and  I  didn't  believe  in  ESP  either. 
I'd  seen  the  movie  Carrie  when  I  was  in  college  and  I  tried  to  move  a  pencil 
across  my  desk  with  my  mind,  and  I  failed.  But  I'm  human,  and  who  doesn't 
want  to  believe  that  the  mind  is  not  as  limited  as  we  thought  and  death  is 
not  the  end?  A  ghost  story  is  great,  but  scientific  evidence  that  there  really 
is  something  paranormal  in  the  world  is  better.  I  knew  that  no  one  has 
definitely  proven  that  there  is  life  after  death,  but  Rhine  and  his  colleagues 
conducted  lots  of  experiments  at  Duke.  What  if  one  of  them  worked? 

What  I  discovered,  among  many  other  things,  is  that  one  of 
them  did.  ^tfijk 
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